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This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Compeny. 


The NEW Series HAYNES TOURING CAR 


INETY per cent Haynes-made, with the 
powerful Haynes motor as its heart, 

with every detail of design and construction 
keenly supervised by Haynes experts, the new 
series Haynes To Car is what naturally is 
expected of the builders of America’s first car. 


Only through the facilities and advantages of 
the Haynes organization with its greatly 
enlarged factories is it possible to combine in 
proper balance the four essential factors of 
car character—beauty, strength, power, and 
comfort. Velvety-powered, most comfortably 
finished and furnished, the new series Haynes 
seven-passenger Touring Car staunchly main- 
tains Haynes standards of character. 


Again the established popularity and desira- 
bility of the Haynes manifests itself in a 








CHARACTE 


Beauty -~ Strength ~~ ‘Power 


demand whose volume, already great, increases 
steadily. We urge prompt selection and 
reservation of the Haynes you wish to own. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhibited 
by the Government at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
was invented, designed and built by Elwood 
Haynes, in 1893. 


The Brochure, illustrating and describing the 
new 1920 and new series Haynes character cars, 
is unusually beautiful. A copy will be mailed 
to youon request. Address Department 560. 


The new series Haynes Touring Car seats seven pas: sengers. Cord 
tires and wooden wheels are standard equipment on oa six cylinder 
cars. Cord tires and five wire wheels a are — — on all 
twelve cylinder cars. Dise wheels are fu 
at an extra charge, on all models. 


THe HAyYNEs AUTOMOBILE ComMPANY 
Koxomo, INDIANA ° ’ U.S.A. 
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BOTH ARE PRESIDENTS 


—hbut one is fifty, the other thirty-three 


OST of the men who enrol 

with the Alexander Hamil- 

ton Institute would ultimately 

reach success anyway—just as 
you will ultimately arrive. 


What is it then that the Insti- 
tute has done for the thousands of 
men who are so cordial in their 
appreciation of it? 


Simply this: It has saved the 
wasted years—the years that so 
many men spend in dull routine, 
in learning the various depart- 
ments of business one by one. 
It has given thousands of them 
the joy of reaching, in their thir- 
ties, positions that would ordi- 
narily have come to them only 
at fifty, or later. 


The equivalent of many 
years of business experience 


MANAGER of an import business 

summed it up recently in a letter 
to the Institute. He was merely one 
of hundreds of subordinates when he 
enrolled. 


“Your Course provided me with the 
equivalent of many years of business 
experience,” he said. 

“It made it possible for me to live 
not merely in the job ahead of mine, 
but on the top.” (To think in terms 
of executive problems and responsibili- 
ties, in other words.) “It enabled me 
to discuss with confidence some of the 
bigger problems that the men over me 
must solve. 

“It has saved me much time.” 


And time—the stuff that a man’s 
life is made of—this is his most pre- 








Why should you wait until 
fifty for success? 


Many men have found a 
way to arrive much earlier. 




















cious asset. He can afford to lose 
anything except time. 


What will you take for 
a year of your life? 


ECALL some of the men whose 

pictures or stories you have seen 
in Alexander Hamilton Institute ad- 
wvertisements ; how young they are on 
the whole. 


There was John G. Wood, President 
of the Midwest Engine Co., and only 33. 


Stephen B. Mambert, Vice-President 
of the Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
and in his early thirties. 


Among the thousands of men whom 
the Institute has helped, are many 
others who have saved from one year 
to five years or more on their progress 
to success. 


Only you can decide how much a 
year of your life is worth. 


Opportunities pass so 
quickly 


6€ FONES would make a good gen- 

eral manager,” one director says 
to another, “if only he knew something 
about production and accounting. But 
he’s a salesman and nothing more.” 
And in that moment Jones’s opportunity 


has passed, not to return perhaps for 
a year, or five or ten. 


“If only Smith knew merchandising 
and advertising,” another official may 
say. But Smith knows costs—that’s 
all; and he remains where he is, while 
Opportunity passes on. 


Opportunity keeps coming. But 
each time it passes it leaves you a 
little older. Why not now, while you 
are still young enough to enjoy suc- 
cess at its fullest—have the training 
that fits a man to seize his opportunity 
early ? 


" "Forging Ahead in Business 


Je how the Institute’s Modern 
Business Course and Service is 
adapted to serve your needs in your busi- 
ness is covered fully in a 116-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” It is not 
a book for the merely curious; not for 
boys or drifters. But for men who have 
made a start in business and earnestly 
want to speed up their progress there is 
a copy waiting; and it is entirely without 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute & 


376 Astor Place, New York City ¢ 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” without 
obligation. 
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Stop Playing 
Blind Man’s 


Buff 
With Success! 


The President of the 
‘Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey says: “Plan 
out your life — map out a 
course—consider the steps neces- 
?} sary to carry you to your goal. 
 — Go forward step by step and don’t 
get mixed.” 


Don’t go blindly ahead in the 
dark. There’s no secret about 
success. The men who are at the 
top now are not so different. 
Some of them you knew as boys. 
They are just human beings—no different from you. 
Life histories of men who succeeded are very simple. 
They looked ahead—planned—developed their own 
efficiency—and when the chance came they.were ready 
to take it. 


There’s going to be no big dramatic moment—no big 
new thing to lift you to success. Success is not some- 
thing that awaits you five, ten or fifteen years from 
now. It’s what you are doing today—tomorrow morn- 
ing—that will make or unmake you. To learn to-do 
that thing so that it will bring you more money—more 
leisure—better health—real happiness—that is the 
meaning of 


“Making Good’”’ 


Send Only 25c for Your Copy 


Seventy-two pages of inspiration, facts, stories, guide- 
posts on the way to success. This book is made up of 
an address now being delivered all over the United 
States by a man who has led more people to efficient 


*, money-making than any man in the United States. This 


\ address was given to the employees of the General 
* Electric Company, the U. S. Steel Corporation, the 
\ Willard Storage, Battery Company, the Timken- 
_ — Axle Company, and hundreds of others. 
s Twenty-five cents brings it to you. Send for it today. 
We have only a limited edition, and it is in demand 
all over the United States. Send for your copy at 
once. Send the coupon. It puts you under no 
obligation. Remember, today-is the day to begin 
to succeed—not tomorrow. Start now! Send the 
coupon and 25 cents. 


the REVIEW or REVIEWS oo. 
Publishers of the Amercian Review of Reviews 
\ 30 Irving Place New York 
A 


REVIEW OF ‘ 
REVIEWS CO. 

30 Irving Place \ 
New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed find 25c. for 
which send me postpaid s \ 
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20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra{ ie iS. 
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with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We. suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 
































The Ideas That Made a 
25 Million Dollar Business 


ought to be worth a few dollars to every man associated with 
business in an executive capacity. The most interesting 
chapters in the Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, “The Man 
Who Made the Saturday Evening Post,” are still to come in 
Forbes. Ta avoid the disappointment of missing any tssues, 
do this: Either place a standing order with your newsdealer 
for a copy of Forbes every two weeks at 20c. a copy—or 





FORBES MAGAZINE, WOE cincrcccenncsaccesoesacheaens 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Rasa cinsdicaisassobsesaetsas 
Please send me FORBES every two weeks, starting 
with the second installment of the Cyrus H. K. Cur- SN eee. Site a, 
tis story. I will send you check or money order = “""""*"""*""* "°°" "TTT erreesers 
for $4.00 on receipt of bill for one year’s subscrip- Position 


tion (Canada 50c. extra; foreign $1.00 extra). 
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“Unquestionably Qualified” 


HE BUFFALO GENERAL ELECTRIC “We know the personat interest of individual members of 
COMPANY, upon our completion of your organization had much to do with the result. ‘There arose 
the work on the new 90,000 KW. no condition to which you were not equal. No disturbing 
River Power Station, wrote : issue marred this undertaking. Your resources are unlimited, 





“We were awakened almost overnight to your organization perfect. We have wired the Government 


the necessity of providing méans for securing 
power from new sources. After research and inquiry of various 
constructors we selected Stone & Webster to build our station.” 


that you are unquestionably qualified.” 


This message confirms again our usual experience 
in construction; namely, that satisfaction is best 
“To-day we have a plant second to none in the United assured if we work with you rather than for you, 
States. In spite of War conditions it was built within the and if we begin when your plans are first taking 

estimates. Your record time— 310 days —-was an unheard shape. 
STONE & WEBSTER 


of accomplishment for such a development.” 


i ildi i i BOSTON... Stone & Webster Bidg. NEW YORK 120 Broadway 
adele Plans ond Belitings Industrial Housing Warehouses © GPCAGO First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE 868 Stuart Bldg. 
Power Stations Water Power Developments Transmission Systems YOUNGSTOWN 516 Stambaugh Bidg. PITTSBURGH. . pn Aes > 


Office and Monumental Buildings Chemical Works Gas Plants SAN FRANCISOO. oe — ay ce od Italiens 
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“. .. foolish people . . . have eyes which see not.” 


M 


of copper ore. But no one had the eyes to see 
the possibilities of millions of profits in_ this 
mountain until one day a young mining engineer 
came along. He saw that the mountain could be 
transmuted into a veritable gold mine. And he 
set about attaining this object. He did attain it. 
and became thereby a multi-millionaire. That 
young man was Daniel C. Jackling, of Utah 
Copper fame. 

A young employee of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road received word that the burning of a wooden 
bridge was holding up ‘traffic. He immediately 
saw: vast possibilities flowing from this incident. 
He proceeded to organize a company to build 
iron bridges to take the place of wooden ones. 
The enterprise was successful, and that young 
man later became the second richest man in 
America. His name was Andrew Carnegie. 

An enthusiastic amateur photographer read in 
an English publication that a process had been 
discovered for making dry plates. He at once 
saw that, whereas the old wet plates could not 
be manufactured on a large scale, dry plates 
could. And he forthwith set about transform- 
ing his vision into a reality. His fortune today 
is measured by millions, and his name is known 
throughout the civilized world—George Eastman. 

An obscure prospector, down on his luck at 
the time, was walking along a street in Los 
Angeles, when he saw a cart filled with a dirty, 
greasy-looking substance. He asked the colored 
driver where the stuff came from. As fast as his 
legs would carry him, he visited the spot. He 
saw in it potentialities no one else had ever seen. 
He felt certain that if he dug down far enough 
he would strike oil. He did dig, and he did strike 
oil. He is now a multi-millionaire, and among 
the largest producers of oil the world has ever 
known—Edward L. Doheny. - 

While working with certain materials one day, 
a young man noticed that a peculiar-looking sub- 
stance was produced. There were only a few 
specks of it, but he carefully gathered it and began 
testing and analyzing it. In his eyes it was of 
great value. Further experiments proved that 
his deduction was correct. As a result of the 
intelligent use of his eyes that day he won fame 
as the discoverer of an entirely new substance, 
the only particle of it ever known before then 
having fallen from the heavens imbedded in a 
meteor. That young man was Edward G. Ache- 
son, of carborundum fame, and later the inventor 
and producer of artificial graphite, as well. as 
oildag and gredag, which are rapidly becoming 
recognized as infinitely better than any other 
lubricant yet discovered. The British Govern- 
ment has just issued a remarkable pamphlet tell- 
ing British industry all about these lubricants. 

And so one could go on giving illustration after 
illustration of men who used their eyes to such 
purpose tliat they saw undreamt-of possibilities 
in things which conveyed nothing to the eyes of 
others. Only those who have “seeing eyes” can 
see Opportunity. 

common admonition given by Scottish 
parents to their boys is, “Don’t go through life 
with your eyes in your vestpockets.” 

We thoughtlessly imagine that we see things 
merely with our eyes. 

What we really see with is our brain, our in- 
tellect, our mind, our knowledge, our wisdom. 


ham, Utah.. Not a few of them knew 


ANY men had seen a mountain at Bing- 


that it contained a very small percentage 
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SEEING 


BY THE EDITOR 


You and I may both look at the same paint- 
ing. To me it may appear nothing out of the or- 
dinary, but you, if you have a thorough knowl- 
edge of art, will see in it a hundred beauties un- 
discernible by my untrained eyes. 

I may see an incident or hear a remark, and 
immediately see therein material for an editorial 
or an article, whereas you may see nothing of 
the kind. 

A financier will read a five-line item in the 
morning newspaper and see in it an important 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 

| business leaders, and here compressed 
| into a 250-page volume. If you would 
| like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
| on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 

















influence upon the security market, whereas the 
other readers of that item saw in it nothing of 
consequence. 

Every employer is looking for men who are 
wide awake, alert, quick to see trends, quick to 
recognize profitable opportunities. 

One very large employer recently engaged an 
executive at a salary in excess of half a million 
dollars a year. In one of his first tours of in- 
spection throughout the plant he saw a means of 
effecting an economy which would amount in 
the course of twelve months to fully one-third of 
a million dollars. Within two months from the 
date of his employment he saw another oppor- 
tunity for saving almost as much. 

Why was this man and the others here men- 
tioned able to see the things they did see? 

Because they fitted themselves to see things 
not discernible by careless eyes and indifferent 
minds. 

The best way to learn to see more is to learn 
more. 

The Japanese have a proverb which says that 
“A look is better than a thousand words.” 

Keen, eager observation is one of the standard 
methods of increasing one’s knowledge. Keep- 
ing one’s eyes wide open helps to open one’s 
mind. 

Observation, however, be it ever so intent, 





will not carry you very far unless you have cre- 
ated back of your eyes both a microscope and 
a telescope, so to speak. What lies behind your 
eyes, not what is in front of your eyes, determines 
what you see. 

Lots of men had seen apples fall from trees 
without deriving a cue to the law of gravitation, 
But when Newton saw his historic apple fall there 
reposed behind his eyes that which enabled him 
to evolve the law of gravitation. 

Had James Watt not been an engineer, the 
boiling of a kettle would never have led to his 
invention of the steam engine. 

In training children or training students or 
training employees it is extremely important to 
develop in them the faculty of observation, for 
much can be learned by seeing with “seeing 
eyes.” The principal value of travel is that it 
broadens one’s vision and knowledge through 
the things and people seen in various countries. 

To become wise, therefore, teach yourself to 
observe closely. 

This, in turn, will help to store your head with 
power to see things not visible to less-seeing 
eyes. 

And is it not true that success depends largely 
upon seeing things more clearly and seeing 
farther than other people? 

Intelligent seeing increases one’s knowledge, 
and knowledge increases one’s ability to see. 


NEED CROSS BREEDING 
By Thomas Dreier 


T is a well known fact that in long periods of 
security the herd instinct becomes weak. But 
when danger threatens the whole herd comes 

together for defensive purposes. 

We were thinking about this recently when 
we had occasion to watch some manufacturers 
working together in a defensive way because 
they were having labor troubles They had not 
had the foresight to get together for offensive 





purposes before the trouble was upon them. 


en we use the term “offensive purposes” 
I do not mean the foolish old kind of warfare. 
We mean they should have come together long 
before there was any threat of trouble for the 
purpose of making their workers so satisfied that 
no trouble could possibly arise. 

One funny thing about business men is their 
habit of taking defensive positions so often. 
They appear before legislative committees for 
the purpose of objecting to something they do 
not like. That they might get together with the 
fellows on the other side long before the bill had 
been drawn up and get a law that would be satis- 
factory to both sides seems to enter their minds 
all too seldom. We sometimes think that em- 
ployers should be grateful to agitators who stir 
up strife. It gives the employers a chance to 
get together for the purpose of talking over 
matters of mutual concern. It also brings them 
in touch with the ideas of labor. 

The trouble is employers herd together and 
workers herd together. They need a little cross 
breeding for the best interests of all. ‘ 





Today is the tomorrow.of yesterday—the day 
on which you said you would accomplish so 
much. Have you done it?—Temco Pep. 

7 * 


A fool may make money, but it takes a wise 
man to spend it.—Old prover. ii tai 
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“How Much Can A Worker 


Produce?” 


Big question, is it? We don’t think so—it can all be 
summed up in a few words: 


“As Much As He Wants To!” 


But someone has got to make them “want to”—this 
can be done only by changing their present destructive 
viewpoint. 


Well, that’s what Sherman Service is and does—we tell the truth 
about things; show by example and precept that work well done is 
appreciated and paid for. 


We cause your workers to think right— about you, your firm, your 
product, and Our Country. 


We Make ’Em Want To! 


Result: Increased effort; better production quality and quantity; de- 
creased labor turnover; more careful and painstaking attention given 
to things in general. 


We’re doing it for others— from Halifax to Texas, and from Georgia 
to Winnipeg. » 


We Can Accomplish Things For You! 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Productiorf Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 
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|General Motors 


GMC Trucks are inherently 
good—the good is built into them. 
That is the reason why GMC users 
get so much good out of their 
Trucks. That is the reason for 
the satisfactory, uninterrupted 
service which GMC ‘Trucks give 
over a long period of time. Repeat 
orders from satisfied owners fur- 
nish the best proof of their quality. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT. AND COMMENT 


Are we all wrong in teaching and imagining 
that happiness should be the supreme quest of 
us mortals? That’s what I have always been 
taught, and what, no doubt, you have been taught. 
Doesn’t our Declaration 
of Independence pro- 


HAPPINESS : 

IS NOT THE mulgate this notion? 
SUPREME Now, let’s see.. Isn’t the 
QUEST making of the pursuit 


of our own individual 
happiness a rather selfish end and aim? Isn’t it 
narrow? Doesn’t it tend to make us selfish? 
Isn’t it in danger of making us self-centered? 
More; if we make this pursuit of happiness our 
main motive in life, aren’t we certain never 
to reach that goal? Aren’t we certain to miss 
the mark? Aren’t we certain to get for our 
pains little but unhappiness? 

Not long since I asked the veteran Theodore 
N. Vail what one thing affords the greatest satis- 
faction in life. He unhesitatingly replied in two 
words, “accomplish something.” Suppose we 
were to change our whole ideas and our whole 
teachings about this subject of the pursuit of 
happiness, and were to teach instead that the 
supreme thing in life is effort, endeavor, striv- 
ing to accomplish something useful in life, 
wouldn’t we be on a better track? Wouldn’t 
such a track be far more likely to bring us to 
the goal of happiness? “He that loseth his life 
shall find it.” He that deliberately sets out to 
pursue personal happiness is not only in dan- 
ger of thereby impinging upon the happiness 
of others, but is in danger, is he not, of not 
overtaking the very thing he is chasing? But 
isn’t the person whose supreme aim in life is 
to “spend and be spent” in service, in effort, 
in usefulness, in work, in achievement—isn’t such 
a one ordained, in the very nature of things, 
to derive therefrom a richer measure of happi- 
ness than the chaser after happiness? 

This is very crudely expressed, but perhaps 
enough has been said to suggest a line of 
thought for your own mind. If your reasoning 
coincides with mine, let’s do what we can to dis- 
courage the enthroning and worshipping of one’s 
own personal happiness as the be-all and end-all 
of life. 

** * 
What's in you fixes what's in your pay en. 
velope. 
* * * 
Time works for you only if you work. 
* * * 

Since the passing of high-balis more men are 

keeping their eyes on the ball. 
* * * 

To prohibit immigration is to stop the importa- 

tion of America’s most valuable raw material. 








The latest railway strike is worth the price it 
cost. It is well that it happened, well from the 
public’s point of view, well from labor’s point of 
view, and well from the workers’ own point of 

view. The strike has 


THE RAILWAY clearly demonstrated 


STRIKE GOOD several things of very 
THING FOR great moment. Pros- 
US ALL 


perity has been going tu 
the heads of many 
classes of workers, causing them tp swank and 
swagger and bluster and bulldoze. They fancy 
that they can do absolutely what they please, 
that they can ride roughshod over the rights 
of the public, that they can break solemn agreée- 
ments with their employers without incurring 
any penalty, and that neither the government nor 
the public can squash their antics. Certain classes 
of workers had become confident, in short, that 
they could rule the roost with all the autocracy 
of a Czar or Kaiser. 

Well, the American people have demonstrated, 
just as the British public demonstrated not long 
ago, that no body of workers can illegally seize 
the nation by the throat and demand a ransom. 
The railway workers who started the strike at 
Chicago broke faith alike with their own rail- 
way unions, the railroads and the government 
—which last is, of course, the American people, 
you and me and everyone else. Not a few de- 
velopments suggested that this attempt to “tie 
up” the transportation and industry of the coun- 
try was the inception of the long-plotted move- 
ment among I. W. W., Bolshevistic, Communis- 
tic, anarchistic and other lawless forces to de- 
stroy the existing economic order, our established 
American institutions, and gain supremacy for 
the disciples of Lenine and Trotzky. 

The strike iius afforded American citizens a 
priceless opportunity to prove that through their 
veins courses the same blood and through their 
minds the same spirit which animated the 
founders of this republic. No conscription was 
found necessary to bring American citizens to 
arms to fight these misguided, but mischievous 


plotters against the public weal. Railroad after 
railroad was overwhelmed with offers from 
volunteers to man trains, to switch engines and 


perform every other task necessary to the main- 
tenance of enough transportation to prevent 
starvation and prevent, also, a complete paralysis 
of business and employment. Mayors of Ameri- 


can towns, backed by their local citizens, stok- ° 


ing locomotives and conducting trains constitute 
a spectacle which stirs the blood of every manly, 
patriotic freedom-loving American. While this 
spirit lives, this republic shall live, and all the 
plottings of un-American agitators will come to 
naught. 


Yes, the strike has been worth its Price. 


Do you know that type, the type which 
brazenly admits that it is doing something harsh 
and unfair but impudently asks, “There is no law 
to stop me, so what are you going to do about 


it?’ I know several 
SOONER OR business men of this 
LATER LAWS stripe, and apparently 
CAN REACH there are many speci- 
GUILTY ONES mens among landlords. 


Well, rapacious land- 
lords in New York State have found that when 
wrongdoing becomes flagrant enough and wide- 
spread enough to arouse general indignation, the 
public can set the law-making machinery into mo- 
tion to real purpose. That there have been 
hordes of profiteers both during and since the 
war cannot be gainsaid. Many of them have 
admitted without shame that they were squeez- 
ing the public to the very limit, but they argued 
that this was all right since the law couldn't 
reach them. 

This character of citizen is a most dangerous 
enemy to the peace and stability of the republic. 
He is a breeder of Bolshevism and every form 
of revolution and incendiarism. His proper 
place is behind prison bars. Unfortunately, few 
profiteers are there today. Some of them are 
ostentatiously displaying and spending their ill- 
gotten gains. However, the experiences now be- 
ing undergone by many over-reaching house 
owners in New York, combined with indict- 
ments for profiteering here and there through- 
out the country, should go some way towards 
bringing home to wrongdoers that sooner or later 
the arm of the law can be lengthened suff- 
ciently to reach them. Were this not so, the 
republic could not last. Too many money- 
grabbers seem to imagine that the absence of a 
law to punish a wrong makes the committing of 
that wrong all right. 

It is deeply regrettable that it has become nec- 
essary to pass so many laws to check thousands 
of forms of business wrongdoing, for a multi- 
plicity of restrictive laws tends in the end to 
handicap and hamper the conduct of legitimate 
business and thus injure prosperity. Every clique 
of men who render necessary the passage of a 
new criminal law can be set down as enemies 
of the people. 

** * 


Do it better. 
* * * 


Without aiming steadily you can’t hope to hi 


the bull’s-eye. 
* * * 


Why not a tax on those who employ more than 
one servant? In these days of dire scarcity those 
who hog a big supply of them ought to be made 
to pay through the nose. 





Other people’s troubles do not press heavily 
upon us. It is easy to philosophize when deal- 
ing with theories. Actualities, however, tend to 
disturb our serene philosophizing. The United 

States and Britain can 


FRANCE FACES both take a detached 


A CONDITION view of developments 
NOT A on Germany’s Western 
THEORY front and can calmly in- 

dulge in discussing 
theories and principles. France, however, 


strongly feels that she is faced with, not a theory, 
but a condition. Other nations can hold aloof 
and write dignified, exhortatory notes to France 
and to Germany; but the French people, when 
they see German troops marching through for- 
bidden territory, towards the Rhine, not un- 
naturally feel that they are not confronted with 
an abstract topic for discussion but a stern, press- 
ing reality, a problem which must be faced and 
grasped. 

As we sit back at home, 3,000 miles away, 
and leisurely read of France’s occupation of Ger- 
man towns as a reprisal for Germany’s breach 
of the Peace Treaty in sending unduly large 
numbers of soldiers into the Ruhr region, we 
are apt to condemn the French for their im- 
petuousness and their apparent revengeful tac- 
tics. But let us try to put ourselves in the 
position of the French, and let us recall their 
past experiences in their dealings with the Ger- 
mans, and we may be slower to condemn 
France’s refusal to permit violation after viola- 
tion of her (and the Allies’) agreement with 
Germany. Certainly, German history has not 
taught either France or the rest of the worid 
to scorn the idea that she would condescend to 
double-dealing in any form whatsoever. Hav- 
ing been twice bit, France must be pardoned for 
now feeling somewhat shy about accepting Ger- 
man promises and German maneuvers at their 
face value. 

Yet, it is well for France and for the peace 
of the world that she has restored the entente 
cordiale with her sturdy ally, Great Britain. It 
is not in the interest of France or of the world 
that she should quarrel with her Allies and at- 
tempt to defy both her former Allies and 
enemies. The agreement finally reached must 
be accepted as fair to all parties. 

* * * 

Hurdles are things to be hurdled. 
* * * 

Success consists not of getting, but of doing. 
* * * 

Clemenceau’s newspaper quietly remarks that, 
since President Wilson has insisted upon the 
right to veto peace agreements affecting the 
Allies, the Allies will, of course, insist upon the 
right to veto any proposed peace agreement be- 


tween Germany and the United States. What 
can we reply to such logic? 
* * * 

The grouch throws sand into the machinery. 
* * * 


Now that the public are striking against un- 
just ane the hour of unjust strikes has struck. 
* * * 

The Interchurch World campaign is in some 
respects more momentous than the ones 
campaign. Back it 
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The Interchurch World Movement is conducting a 
campaign eclipsing even that of the American Red 


Cross during the war. The aim is to elevate all human- 
ity. Among the most active and conspicuous of the 
leaders is John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who is shown stand- 
ing with (left) Lyman L. Pierce, director of the finan- 
cial campaign and (right) S. Earle Taylor, general 

secretary of the Interchurch World Movement. - 


What is the outlook for tourist traffic in this 
country? Are Americans to flock to Europe 
and leave home resorts deserted after five 
years of overflowing patronage? Southern 
resorts are keenly agi- 
tated over this ques- 
tion. In an interview 
with the “Asheville 
Times,” the writer thus 
summed up the out- 
look tc: the coming season: 

“You ask me whether the flow of tourists 
to this part of the country and to other South- 
ern resorts is likely to continue this year as 
heavy as it has been during recent years. Well, 
it may be almost as heavy, but I rather think 
it will be of a somewhat different class. Most 
of those who have an abundance of money 
will want to go to Europe, and as new ships 
are becoming available at a rate never before 
known, the facilities for transporting tourists 
across the Atlantic will be very extensive. 

“On the other hand, the war has raised an 
enormous crop of new tourists. Touring used 
to be the prerogative of a limited class. The 
class—the number—who can afford to travel 
has been multiplied many times over. There- 
fore, thousands and thousands who may not 
have enough money or enough leisure to ‘do’ 
Europe will betake themselves to places like 
this. The chances all are that resorts in this 
country will enjoy a very big business, prob- 
ably bigger than ever before, for the next year 
or two—indeed, right along until the terrible 
depression comes which the majority of econo- 
mists predict must come sooner or later as an 
aftermath of the colossal destruction wrought 
by the world war.” 


RICH TOURISTS 
FOR EUROPE; 
OTHERS WILL 
TRAVEL AT HOME 





Daniel Guggenheim, head of the Guggenheim 
smelting, mining and other vast interests, once 
told me that he made it a rule for his own guid- 
ance and the — of all his force neve: 
to keep anyone, even aa 
office boy, waiting if 


TRY NOT 

TO WASTE this can be avoided, 
OTHER PEOPLE’S' “An office boy’s time is 
TIME just as valuable to him 


as my time is to me, and 
I want him to receive prompt attention,” Mr. 
Guggenheim remarked. This is a lesson which 
a good many big men, and more particularly 
their private secretaries, ought to learn and strive 
to act upon. 

I sometimes wonder whether men of national 
prominence realize to what extent the attitude 
of the public towards them is influenced by the 
bearing of their secretaries towards callers. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that a man’s popv- 
larity or unpopularity is determined to quite a 
large degree by the politeness or impoliteness, 
the courtesy or discourtesy, of his secretary. 
Some of them are obsessed with the notion that 
their boss is the biggest thing that ever walked 
in shoe leather and that nobody else matters 
very much. This is perhaps a natural attitude 
for them to adopt. But any big man whose sec- 
retary has such notions ought to give him a short 
but plain talk, impressing upon him that other 
people are entitled to just as much courtesy and 
consideration as he himself. 

Let me illustrate. I sought and was granted 
an appointment to see a captain of industry, but 
when I showed up at the hour mentioned an 
underling was sent out to tell me to come back 
at a certain hour the next day. I did. I was 
told to come back two hours later. I did. Once 
again I was told, in the most off-handed way. 
to come next afternoon at a certain hour. This 
performance was repeated five times. Not once 
was the slightest regret expressed for disap- 
pointing me. The secretary himself usually sent 
out a clerk to break the engagement. 

How differently the head of another very large 
organization acted. An appointment with me 
was made by his secretary. Finding, an hour or 
so ahead of time, that this executive would not 
be back at the appointed-hour, his secretary 
called up and asked if I could come half-an-hour 
later. 

Everybody knows that many big men carry 
tremendous responsibilities and have to get 
through a thousand and one duties in course of 
a day. At the same time, no self-respecting 
man should permit his secretaries to act in a way 
calculated gratuitously to offend other people. 
It is just as easy to be courteous as discourteous. 
High-handed actions and attitudes on the part 
of mén in high places have had not a little to 
do with bringing about the hostile sentiment to- 
wards capital and their representatives so widely 
felt among the rank and file of the people. 

* * * 


Strive to be a racehorse rather than a truck- 

horse. Racehorses are thoroughbreds. 
* * * 

You look at your own troubles through the 
magnifying end of the telescope, at the other 
fellow’s through the other end. His are prob- 
ably bigger than yours. 
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Business reports are mixed. Since Easter re- 
ta‘lers have not been rushed. High prices are 
ceusing not a few customers to delay purchases. 
Many women who aspired to having both a 
Spring and a Summer 
outfit are now content- 


MIXED ; ; 

REPORTS ing themselves with 
ABOUT buying only one outfit 
BUSINESS which will do for both 


Spring and Summer. 
The transportation demoralization has knocked 
many businesses on the head—sne typical New 
York men’s clothing house states that its sales 
have been cut i half. More people are now 
waiting for special sales. This applies to shoes 
as well as clothing. Yet customs’ receipts at 
New York in March broke all previous monthly 
records. 

Money continues hard to borrow for com- 
mercial purposes,. although investment bankers 
report improvement in the demand for bonds. 
Interest rates show no sign oi declining for 
either day-to-day loans or fixed periods. 
Bankers, however, are a shade less pessimistic 
than they were. Some who looked for the purst- 
ing of the business boom about the end of this 
year now feel that it will continue well into 
next year. Perhaps the worst phase of the whole 
business situation is under-production and un- 
conscionable inefficiency on the part of labor. 
Although here and there large concerns report 
improvement in output and in discipline, the gen- 
eral complaint still is that workers are not do- 
ing more than 60 or 70 per cent. of their pre- 
war stint. Materials and supplies of many kinds 
consequently are extremely scarce. Moreover, 
there are very awkward delays in deliveries. 
The latest tie up of railroad traffic naturally has 
aggravated matters, but if the met result be a 
convincing demonstration that labor cannot dic- 
tate to employers, the Government and the pub- 
lic, the ultimate effect of the insidious, ugly 
strike will be salutary. 

* * * 


If somebody would only start a little corner in 
Liberty Bonds! 
>. 


When the theatrical star, John Barrymore, 
recently became ill the show stopped running. 
Don’t try to build up your business on a one-man 
basis. 

* * * 


“We are all right as individuals and as in- 
dividual business men, but as community men 
we are falling short of the service due from 
us.” Thus writes the secretary of the Chamber 

of Commerce of Poplar 


ALL RIGHT Bluff, Missouri. That 
AS INDIVIDUALS, _ was true yesterday ; it is 
BUT NOT AS partly true today; it will 


A COMMUNITY be less true tomorrow. 


Ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ago few men engrossed in large affairs 
took any active interest in matters affecting the 
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THEODORE N. VAIL 


Whose ambition from the time he became the leader of 
the telephone industry forty years ago has been to “put 
every family in America on speaking terms,” and who 
achieved amazing success in the fulfillment of this am- 
bition before his death, at 74, the other day. Mr. 
Vail’s inmost views of life, given to the editor o 
“Forbes” just before he died, will appear on May 15. 
welfare of their communities. They concerned 
themselves wholly with their moneymaking 
projects. Their code of ethics was different 
from the code now in force. Rebates were re- 
garded as legitimate; bribing legislators was 
freely indulged in; huge contributions were made 
to political parties for the sole purpose of buy- 
ing favors to come; labor was often treated with 
scant consideration; “gentlemen’s agreements” 
to gouge the public were not uncommon. 

Many suchlike evils have since been eradicated 
Large numbers of employers no longer sneer at 
the inescapable query, “Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?” They are manifesting an active, prac- 
tical, wholesome interest in the well-being of their 
workers, in the health and progress of their 
local communities, in good, clean Government, 
in education and in other kindred matters. The 
conduct of the citizens of Boston when law and 
order were threatened by the conscienceless 
strike of policemen was inspiring. Even more 
inspiring has been the response of American 
citizens to the challenge recently thrown down 
by the revolutionaries behind the railwaymen’s 
strike. 

All over the country there has been an awak- 
ened interest in community effort. The multi- 
tudinous appeals from educational institutions 
for hundreds of millions of dollars have not 
fallen on deaf ears; indeed, no people ever before 
displayed such unbounded generosity in the 
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cause of education. Churches, too, have re- 
ceived donations totaling unprecedented millions. 
During the last year or two, despite all the 
talk of our spiritual and moral relapse since 
the war, gifts for the furtherance of practical 
Christianity throughout the world have exceeded 
any given at any previous time. 

Men of means are learning that the chase after 
money doesn’t comprise the whole of life. Un- 
fortunately, but perhaps not unnaturally, many 
labor leaders are adopting the false theory 
which is being discarded by men who have tasted 
what money is and what it is not, with the conse- 
quence that some labor unions are today act- 
ing, and acting feverishly, on the assumption 
that money and money alone counts. But 
workers will in time see things with clearer 
eyes. 

*x* * * 


Have you bought your overalls? “Overalls for 
All” may become something more than a humor- 
ous slogan. 


| 
The make-up of new Railroad Labor Board 
looks promising. Hopes that men of great 
national reputation and of very conspicuotis 
calibre would be appointed were doomed to ‘dis- 
appointment, not  be- 


RAILROAD cause the duties con- 
LABOR BOARD fronting this body are 
LOOKS not momentous enough 
PROMISING 


to warrant the brain- 
sweat of the ablest 
minds in America, but because the $10,000 salary 
was entirely inadequate to attract such men, 
while certain men ideally fitted for so important 
and arduous an office are said tc have objecte:l 
to taking up their abode at Chicago. Under 
all the circumstances, President Wilson is to be 
congratulated upon his nominations. Apparently 
he sought rationally-minded, level-headed men ro 
represent the public, men neither reactionary 
nor revolutionary. The railroads’ representa- 
tives are of distinctly higher grade than any rail- 
road men ever appointed on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The railway employees’ 
representatives presumably, and so far as known, 
are worthy of the high honor conferred upon 
them. 

The earnest hope of every law-abiding citizen 
must be that this Labor Board will not de- 
generate into a perpetual tug-of-war between 
the representatives of the roads and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, with nothing but 
five-to-four or six-to-three decisions. If the 
men’s representatives know anything of states- 
manship they will try to develop, not a partisan 
but a judicial attitude, as will also the roads’ 
representatives, and thus bring about in at least 
a majority of cases a unanimous, not a divided, 
ruling. 

* * * 

The day's mile can be shortened by prefixing 

an “s” to it. 


“Theodore N. Vail’s Last Interview” is the title of a remarkable human document to be published 
in our next issue, May 15. It was obtained by the Editor of ‘‘Forbes” at Mr. Vail’s 
home just before he left on his final journey South. 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday 


Evening Post 


Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


F you should ask Cyrus H. K. Curtis what 
has been the most difficult task in his long 
career he will say it has been in finding 

men. By that he means men exactly fitted for 
his needs. He always knows exactly what he 
wants and he shows extraordinary patience in 
his search for men to fit the jobs. He is a 
rare picker. 

He reads a little of everything. In his jour- 
neyings—and he travels a lot—he browses 
about newsstands and bookstalls and buys all 
sorts of publications. He always is looking for 
something that reveals a mind such as he is 
searching for, a talent such as exactly matches 
some need in his organization, a knowledge or 
a grasp of some department of life that is com- 
manding. He is patient in his searchings. No 
matter how much he may be impressed at first 
he is not willing to act on that judgment. He 
wants proof to support that judgment, proof 
that will convince him his first impression is 
correct. He will go to considerable pains to 
learn such details as he thinks are necessary 
about the writer. He probably will go out of 
his way to meet the man and study him. Then, 
if he is convinced his judgment is right, he will 
get him. He has made mistakes in his pick- 
ings, but not many. 


Executives Chosen After Careful Study 


In nearly every instance the executives and 
departmental heads of his great organization 
have been his own selections winnowed out of 
the mass by his discriminating eye after patient 
study of their work and general fitness. 

It was in this way that he got Edward Bok, 
for so many years editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. So he got George Horace Lorimer, 
the genius of The Saturday Evening Post. So 
he got Albert R. Carman, that brilliant student 
whose editorials have made the Public Ledger 
stand out among American dailies. He got 
Bok in New York, Lorimer in Chicago, Carman 
in Montreal. And in each case he studied his 
man before he was satisfied his impressions 
were verified. He always is searching, always 
will be. 

This does not mean that he has not erred at 
times. Conditions, circumstances he could not 
control, have forced him to use in important 
posts men who have not measured up to his 
requirements. Some men would weary of the 
endless quest for the exact individual in every 
case. But not Cyrus Curtis. 

Patience and persistence are necessary in- 
gredients of genius. He has them. 

Another quality he has in large measure. 
That is confidence. He has confidence in him- 
self and when he has confidence in a man it is 
full confidence. 

‘4. matter of dollars determined him in set- 
tling in Philadelphia. He had little money when 
he left Boston. He was predisposed toward 
Philadelphia. The arguments of those he con- 
sulted and who insisted he could not make a 
success in that city and that New York was 
the place for him to pitch his tent did not 
sway him in the slightest. There was one 
argument in favor of Philadelphia that out- 
weighed all others. He could publish such a 
paper as he had in mind for less money in 
Philadelphia than in New York. Then, as 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis 








now, composition and press costs were lower 
in the Pennsylvania city than in the metrop- 
olis. The difference, as he measured it at the 
time, amounted to $1,500 a year. On that sum 
he could live. And the subject of living was 
an important item to him at the time, Tor he 
had taken unto himself a wife. 

So it was that he launched in Philadelphia 
a four-page sheet called the Tribune and 
Farmer. As in Boston, he was editor, adver- 
tising solicitor, subscription manager and 
handy man generally. He needed circulation. 
If he got sufficient circulation he could get ad- 
vertising. ‘lo obtain circulation there were 
two requirements: good reading matter and a 
low subscription price. His subscription price 


certainly was low enough, for it was only fifty 
cents a year. 

In those days most of the daily newspapers 
printed a weekly edition which, in not a few 
instances, overshadowed the daily issue in cir- 
culation and influence. Every daily of conse- 
quence had a staff which devoted all its time 
to the weekly. But the day of the weekly 
was beginning to wane. 

The Philadelphia Press, which in the latter 
quarter of the nineteenth century was a more 
important publication than it is today, had on 
the staff of its weekly edition a man whose 
worth the management did not appreciate. 
His name was Meehan. Curtis got him and 
featured him. He was worth featuring. The 























frst page of the Tribune and Farmer was 
given over to Meehan’s writings on agricul- 
tural subjects. There was a page devoted to 
fiction and business topics. There was a page, 
also, intended for the women readers. 

Mr. Curtis was quite proud of that publica- 
tion. He had some reason for his pride. The 
work of Meehan attracted considerable atten- 
tion; far more than it did when on the Press and 
his writings appeared anonymously. There 
is virtue in “playing up” a writer, if the writer 
has particular ability. Mr. Curtis was one of 
the first to see this clearly and make the most 
of it, while not overdoing it. He had a jewel 
in Meehan and he knew it. 

Naturally his wife was much interested in 
the Tribune and Farmer. Womanlike she read 
the woman’s page. It gave much amusement 
to her. 

“Who wrote this?” she would ask now and 
then. 

Usually her husband would reply: “I did. 
Why do you ask?” 

“It’s utterly ridiculous,” she would say and 
then she would laugh and tell why it was ab- 
surd. 

This sort of criticism continued until he re- 
marked to his wife that if she knew so much 
of what was wrong and what was right about 
a woman’s page, maybe she could get out a 
better one than he was producing. 

She said she could. 

Not only that, but she did. What is more, 
she got out so good a woman’s page that soon 
it became the feature of the paper. 

And out of that woman’s page of the Far- 
mer and Tribune came the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 


’ 


Rapid Growth Increases Costs 


You must understand something of the class 
of publications of that period if you are to ap- 
preciate the extraordinary rise of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. There were at that time many 
sheets catering particularly to the women 
readers. Among them were The Fireside 
Companion, the Ledger, printed by Bonner of 
New York, Saturday Night, and a host of 
others. They specialized in fiction, and it was 
fiction of a kind that hardly would command 
present-day attention. There was lots of mys- 
tery and love, and love of the kind we might 
term mushy today, but which at that stage of 
American life had an extraordinary vogue. In 
England, as in this country, it was the same. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal had fiction, but its 
stories were of a better and saner character, 
and there was much that was instructive and 
helpful to the home maker and the home 
builder. 

The Tribune and Farmer had attained con- 
siderable size and circulation, and the change 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal only added to 
the growth. But with size and growth there 
come problems to the publisher. When a 
paper’s size is enlarged the costs of white. 
paper are increased greatly. So are the costs 
of composition, of press work, of postage, of 
all the elements of production, such as office 
force, advertising staff, writers, editors and a 
multitude of other items. Advertising rates 
depend largely upon the amount of circulation, 
and big circulation is not possible unless the 
paper is sold at a low price. It requires fine 
judgment to determine when a paper can be 
increased in price to the reader without se- 
rious loss of circulation. With every increase 
in price of a publication it is inevitable that 
many subscribers will drop out. Then it is 
the publisher’s task to canvass for new readers 
or, a little later, to win back the old ones or a 
fair proportion of them. If the time of in- 
crease in price is inopportune, if his campgign 
for additional subscribers fails, if his increase 
in size and his added costs overbalance his in- 
come greatly, he may be swamped financially. 

Not infrequently Mr. Curtis, in the enlarge- 
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ment of his papers and the increased cost and 
the comparatively small increase in the price 
to the public, had to face this‘ problem. He 
is a great believer in advertising. He not only 
has received many millions of dollars from ad- 
vertisers, but he has spent very large sums 
in advertising his publications. There have 
been times when he assumed heavy risks and 
there have been times when he had to borrow 





EDWARD BOK 


For thirty years editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The name of Edward Bok is more familiar perhaps : 

to the readers of that monthly than is that of Cyrus 

H. K. Curtis. It was in September, 1889, that Mr. 

Curtis secured Bok, who later married one of Mr. 
Curtis’s daughters. 


considerable amounts of money or obtain 
large credits. 

There are some incidents in this connec- 
tion that are interesting. One will suffice. 

At one time he wished to spend heavily on 
an advertising campaign. He went to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, through whom he placed much of 
his advertising and through whose house also 
he received much advertising, and explained 
his plan for increasing the size of his paper, 
improving it, raising the price and, coin- 
cidently, doing a lot of national advertising. 
He wanted $200,000 of credit from Mr. Ayer. 
The advertising man had firm faith in the pub- 
lisher and told him the credit would be ex- 
tended to him. 
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At the same time Mr. Curtis wanted $100,- 
000 credit from the mill people who supplied 
him with paper. 

An appointment was made for Mr. Curtis 
to meet the paper men in Boston. Mr. Ayer 
accompanied him on the trip. 

The conference was to be held in the Parker 
House. Mr. Curtis had written to the paper 
people telling them of his plans. 

When he and Mr. Ayer met the paper 
makers the spokesman for the mill people said 
he was sorry Mr. Curtis and Mr. Ayer had 
made the journey, for their trip was fruitless 
as the credit could not be given. Apparently 
they thought Mr. Curtis was overreaching 
himself. 

The publisher went over his affairs in detail 
and presented such arguments as he could to 
support his contention that his business was 
growing on a sure and sound basis, but the 
paper people were emphatic in their declara- 
tion that they could not see their way clear 
to oblige him. 

He was about to say good-bye to them, 
much chagrined if not discouraged, when Mr. 
Ayer suggested that he and the paper men 
go upstairs and see if they could not come to 
an agreement. While they were upstairs, he 
said, Mr. Curtis could remain in the lobby. 

Mr. Curtis did. His wait was a long one, 
a very long one, and while he waited he alter- 
nately hoped and feared as to the outcome 
of the discussion. When at last the gentlemen 
came downstairs the principal figure among 
the paper men came to him smilingly, and put- 
ting out his hand, said: “Mr. Curtis, I want 
to congratulate you on having so good a 
friend. Mr. Ayer has convinced us we should 
extend the credit you ask.” 


Friends Not Forgotten 


Before Mr. Curtis finished that campaign he 
had used not $300,000 of credit between his 
advertising and his paper account, but more 
than $300,000. 

“And $300,000 meant far more to me then 
than $3,000,000 does now,” he remarked re- 
cently. 

The publisher is not one who forgets a 
friend. That paper concern has had millions 
of dollars of business from the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. The house of N. W. Ayer & Son 
has had a large, a very large patronage from 
the Curtis Publishing Co. 

Four years ago Mr. Curtis was chatting with 
one of the members of the house of Ayer and 
something was said about Wayland Ayer. 

“By the way,” remarked Mr. Curtis, “I’ve 
been curious to know what it was he said to 
the paper people at that Parker House meet- 
ing that won them over. They were set 
against giving the credit to me when they 
went upstairs.” 

“Didn’t he ever tell you?” Mr. Curtis was 
asked. 

“No,” the publisher replied. 

“Well, if you wish to know, I guess there’s 
no’ harm in telling you,” was the response. 
“He gave-his note to the paper people to cover 
the $100,000 credit they extended to you.” 

It was in 1883, seven years after his arrival 
in Philadelphia, that Mr. Curtis established 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. In its first year it 
had a circulation of 25,000. It went forward 
by leaps and bounds. It went to 100,000 and 
then doubled that total. It went to 300,000 
and doubled that number. It went to a million 
—an unheard of circulation in those days, and 
still kept climbing. From a million it went 
higher and higher, and the more it broadened 
its family and its scope and its influence, the 
better it became. , 

There probably is no publication in America 
that has had more influence in the home than 
this one.. A bit of evidence in this connection 

(Continued on page 60) 
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VACATIONS TEND TO LESSEN STRIKES 


E all like to have something to look for- 
W ward to. 


Most of us, when things go against 
us, when we feel tired, when the world seems 
to be rubbing us the wrong way, can look for- 
ward to one bright spot on the calendar, the one 
period when we shall be able to wash our hands 
of everything and everybody connected with our 
daily tasks, and betake ourselves to some nook 
or center where we can do just as we please for 
a week or two. The knowledge that a vacation 
is coming, when we can escape from the daily 
treadmill and relax completely, helps many a 
man and woman to stand up against the diffi- 
cuities and discouragements and disappointments 
which come to all, in more or less degree, in 
this workaday world during the course of the 
year. 

But the worker who gets no vacation year 
after year, what has he or she to look forward 
to when temptation comes to kick over the traces 
and give up the whole bally business? 

My conviction is that’ the latest, unauthorized 
strike of railway workers would not have be- 
come half so widespread were ratlwaymen 
granted regular annual vacations.. Many of the 
workers quit simply because they wanted to get 
away from the daily grind for a brief respite, 
to enjoy the excitement and the luxury of not 
having to work. 

Human nature is the same in the railroad 
freight yard as it is around the directors’ table. 
Mighty few railroad directors work from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31 without at least one vaca- 
tion. The majority of railway employees, at 
least among those of American birth, would 
also enjoy having a vacation under proper condi- 
tions. : 

Somehow, the things we are forbidden pos- 
sess a peculiar fascination for us. It is the 
thing we can’t have that we covet most. When 
we do get such things, most often the realiza- 
tion does not come up to the expectation. Most 
men who are denied vacations envy those who 
do get them. And the longer the vacation is 
denied, the more attractive it appears. 


Something to Look Forward To 


Now, comparatively few normal, healthy, ac- 
tive men and women enjoy loafing for any length 
of time. One week of idleness suffices to make 
many workers anxious to get back to their occu- 
pation. Others can enjoy two weeks, but would 
find longer than that a bore. If one gets too 
much of anything, whether it be work or pleas- 
ure, it grates and palls, and in time creates a 
sort of rebellious spirit. Fifty-two weeks’ work 
in the year is apt to become insufferably mon- 
otonous and to foster a desire to break loose at 
any cost, whereas the person who is assured 
of a regular vacation, although he or she may 
vecasionally feel overworked and _ irritated, 
knows that a spell of relief and release is coming, 
and this makes many things bearable. 

Moreover, a vacation not only acts as a tonic 
upon one’s mental attitude towards work, but 
is a bracer physically. It gives a worker an op- 
portunity to re-create new vital forces, new ener- 
gies, new enthusiasm. It sends one back to 
work refreshed in spirit and in body. Also, it 
often serves to bring home to one that having 
regular work to do is not so very much of a 
curse, after all, but is in many respects a pretty 
good thing. 

Another thing. Vacations have become the 
recognized thing in most walks of life. Nearly 
all well-to-do people take them—some take more 
than one during the year. Newspapers are full 
both winter and summer of paragraphs chronic- 
ling the high-jinks going on at Palm Beach dur- 
ing the winter and at other resorts during the 


Many Railway Workers Glad of 
Chance to Get Off Daily 
Grind for Spell 

By B. C. Forbes 


summer, to say nothing of the constant announce- 
ments of the sailing of this, that and the next 
family for a tour in Europe. Nearly afl clerical 
workers are also given vacations nowadays. Civil 
servants likewise get, as a rule, a couple of 
weeks’ vacation every year. Automobile trips 
covering a week or more are becoming quite 
the thing among the agricultural population. 
Most professional people get rather long vaca- 
tions. Salesmen rarely work every week in 
the year. In short, vacations have become the 
regular, the recognized, the standard thirg. 


Desire for Vacations Natural 


Two little incidents which occurred recently 
are not without a bearing on the subject of vaca- 
tions for most people and no vacations for cer- 
tain classes of wage earners. A workman ap- 
proached his employer, a manufacturer on a 
moderate scale, for more pay. The workman 
in course of the conversation indicated that he 
hadn’t much of a margin over after meeting all 
his living expenses and keeping up his automo- 
bile. “What, have you an automobile?” asked 
the employer, very much surprised. “Yes,” re- 
plied the worker with a significant movement of 
his head, “haven’t you?” 

The second incident occurred during hearings 
into labor conditions and wages in England. The 
case for the workers was being conducted by a 
Mr. Bevin, a labor leader previously unknown 
nationally, a young man of no education what- 
soever. His handling of the case, however, en- 
listed the admiration of even the learned lawyers 
appearing for the employers. Sir Alfred Booth, 
of the Cunard Company, was on the stand giving 
evidence. Here is an extract from the report: 
“A passage at arms between Mr. Bevin and Sir 
Alfred Booth respecting the ‘living wage’ has 
attracted widespread attention.- Sir Alfred said 
that, assuming a docker worked forty-four hours 
a week, his present rate of earnings at Liver- 
pool would be £3 4s. 2d. Then followed this 
colloquy : 

“Do you really suggest that is a living wage?” 
Yes.’ 

“*Could you maintain your family upon it” 
‘No; I could not.’ 

“‘*Are you any more to the community than 
the docker who handles your ship? ‘That is a 
matter of opinion. As an individual, certainly 
not’.” 

American workmen may not even be conscious 
that their lack of an annual vacation has any- 
thing to do with their readiness to seize oppor- 
tunity to quit work for a brief period. Yet it 
is undisputable that this perfectly natural de- 
sire to get off the treadmill for a time had much 
to do with swelling the ranks of the railway 
strikers, many of whom hadn’t the slightest idea 
of why they were striking or what they were 
striking for. All they knew was that some un- 
known party had passed the word around that a 
strike was on and, ready to grasp a chance to 
quit work for a while, the workers willingly 
obeyed the mysterious summons. 

I venture to assert that had these workers 
been accustomed to enjoying an annual holiday 
and had been in a position, therefore, to look 
forward to one week or two weeks’ vacation 
two or three months from now, they would have 
hesitated to leave their posts. 


“Forbes” took up this subject of vacations 


last year and sounded out numbers of large em- 
ployers as to their attitude. Some replied that 
they were so thoroughly convinced of the value 
of vacations for workers that they had intro- 
duced them throughout all departments of their 
own concerns. Others, however, contended that 
annual vacations were not practicable in their 
plants, notwithstanding that it had been clearly 
explained in these columns that the largest ship- 
building and other industries in Scotland closed 
down for at least a full week every summer. 

Our articles had some tangible results. The 
vacation movement was taken up enthusiastically 
by rubber stamp houses, and plans for regular 
annual vacations were formulated by important 
companies and firms in this line. 

Probably the best time for closing plants in 
this country—that is, in the relatively few cases 
where the granting of vacations would make 
necessary the shutting down of operations— 
would be around the 4th of July, when there 
always is more or less interruption of produc- 
tion. 

We again appeal to employers of all classes to 
take up this matter of vacations for every grade 
of workmen. As to whether full wages should 
be paid, or half pay should be allowed, or no 
wages paid at all, is a question for each concern 
to decide for itself. Abroad it is customary to 
pay full salaries to all those who receive noth- 
ing for overtime, but it is not customary to 
continue the wages of those who receive over- 
time payment for every extra hour they work. 
Under existing conditions it would probably be 
found a good investment to allow at least part 
payment during the vacation period. In cases 
where this is done, the likelihood is that the 
resultant increase in production will go far to 
make up for the money thus spent. 

My strong belief is that strikes will always 
be more or less rife during busy times so long 
as workers are expected to toil fifty-two weeks 
in the year. Vacations will not stop strikes, but 
they will help. 





STUDY 


There must be a purpose in study, as a path 
through the woods; without that one wanders 
aimlessly. 

Again, to study efficiently one must be In- 
terested. Without that it is drudgery. Without 
appetite eating benefits you little, and without 
interest study is time lost. 

Another essential in study is lively Attention. 
A thing vividly impressed upon you stays with 
you. If your attention wanders, shut the book, 
do something else, and come back to it later. 

But perhaps the most important element in 
study is Repetition. That is the secret of mas- 
tery. Never mind; if you have forgotten look 
it up again. 

Another essential matter is to Understand all 
you read. Do not assume. Do not take things 
for granted. Challenge every fact. Use the 
dictionary, the encyclopedia, the teacher. Inves- 
tigate. Ask questions. Know. Do not guess. 

Study Regularly Whether You Feel Like It or 
not. The feeling will come in the grooves of 
habit. There can be no strong mental fibre with- 
out discipline. 

And when the habit of study is formed, and 
pursued diligently, you will find it to be one of 
the most Unalloyed Joys of existence. 

Most persons who have led any sort of in- 
tellectual life can truly say: “My happiest hours 
have been my hours of ‘nal? —De. Frank 
Crage. 

** © 

Make your chart before you start. Know 
what you’re after before you start out for it.— 
Herbert Kaufman. 
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there Taking a picture is an awful nuisance 
‘oduc- according to little Miss Lucile Brown, 21 
months; and I made them all earn this 
one too. H. O. Brown, of Rec. Insp. Dept., 

is her daddy. 





Hard, old King Winter cannot frighten 

Master William Ellsworth Reichert, Jr., 

18 months old. His daddy is an assembler 
in the Structural Shop. 
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Maybe little Miss 
Ruth Irene Mag- 
nusen is just start- 


“Rub-a-dub-dub!” We'll 

wager that this lively 

little chap keeps is 

daddy, Ross Luthel, of 

the Service Dept., busy. 

Ross Lyle, Jr., ts just 5 
years old. 


has charge of 
tractor testing at 
82d street. 
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Duane, 7 years, and Ermogene BF ny | This little dark-eyed lassie 

are the delightful little tots belt to belongs to Mr. E. G. Melin, of the 

Joe Horton, of all L. C. L. shipping at Template Shop. Little Miss Ethel 
32d street. is 5 years old. 





ath These bright-eyed tots belong to Edward 
a Knutson, of “N” Shop. Dorothy és 8 
months old and Donald ts 4 years. 








lers 
In- 
n F American workmen and American employers could only 
. become warmer friends half the troubles that beset the nation 
on. would vanish. Happiness would take the place of discontent. 
ith How to bring wage earners and wage payers closer together ts a prob- 
ok, lem occupying many minds. The employees’ magazine, or house organ, 
- is becoming a very valuable factor in this respect. “The Bulletin,” 
19 published by the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., hit upon 1 
ok novel and most effective plan to interest its employees: tt publishes 
two pages of delightful photographs of the children of their workers. 
all Look at them! Did you ever see a more robust, happy, attractive ; 
c collection of young Americans? Fifth Avenue could not over- 
¢- shadow this exhibition. 
of 
yf 
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Little Miss Phyllis Hiday, years 
fternoon 





4 
° Little Miss Dyrell Robey Olson, hte 
age 6 years, wants to introduce Virginia Phylis, 8 months, ts the adorable old, is ready to take her a: 
her kitty to you. Her daddy 4 here to chase the glooms away. Their little fairy in the home of Mr. Mihlen- waik. Her daddy is R. Hiday, of 
daddy i# timekeeper in A-1 Shop. baok, of the Sheet Metal Shop. “N” Shop. 


George Olson, of F-1 Shop. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 









































My idea of the successful life is the man who 
has successfully accomplished the objects for 
which he set out, to do something that is worthy 
of a real American man. Money is often a mat- 
ter of chance or good fortune and is not the mark 
of a successful life. And while I have some 
money it is not the thing that brings a throb of 
pleasure or a thrill into my life. And I would 
not pose as a successful man if that was to be 
the measure. But when I look about me and 
see the multitude of friends that I have after 
forty years of business association with men, 
when I see the great lines of smoking stocks 
and blazing furnaces that have come into being 
because of my interests and activily in life, and 
when I see a work that I set out to do success- 
fully accomplished and meeting the approva! of 
my fellow-men, then a real thrill comes into my 
heart and I feel that I have done something 
worth while. The money one doesn’t think about 
as long as you have enough to pay your bills and 
keep your business going.—Charies M. Schwab, 


*x* * * 


From the age of twenty-one, I had only hap- 
piness. I may say that I had too much happiness. 
I am paying for it now. I believe that people 
always have to pay for what they have done 
and what they have enjoyed, and that therein 
lies justice and compensation for all, even on 
earth. Everybody’s account is settled in this 
life-—Daudet. 

. * * * 

At the present rate of increase in bureau em- 
ployees we will soon have two government em- 
ployees to each private citizen. In that case 
the average man will have to give up trying to 
support a family and devote his surplus to keep- 
ing bureaucratic clerks. We have a bureau in 
Washington for the separate investigation of 
everything under the sun except efficient gov 
ernment.—Frank A. Vanderlip. 

* * * 


Small minds are too much hurt by small 
things; great ones take everything into account 
and are not hurt. 

* * * 

In all careers, well-defined aims are the secret 
of success. 

* * * 

Hundreds of years ago a river flowed from 
the mountains of Northern China to the sea. 
Although not deep, the current was swift. 
Coolies carrying heavy burdens could not ford it. 

Queer, hump-back stone bridges were built 
across it—such as you see on “willow” plates— 
and over these the coolies crossed in safety. 

Year passed—the stream dried up—but they 
continued to cross over by way of the bridge. 
Toiling with their heavy loads over the cumber- 
some stone—while they could save limitless time 
and labor by going over the now dry river bed. 

Are you still going over the bridge of years 
ago, or using your brains over the shortest route? 
—Reliance Bulletin. 

* * * 


To a brave heart nothing is impossible — 
Jacques Coeur. 
** * 
The greatest mistake you can make fn this 
life is to be continually fearing you will make 
one.—Roycroft. 


DON’T KICK 


There ain’t no use in kickin’, friend, 
When things don’t come your way ; 

It does no good to holler round, 
And grumble night an’ day. 

The thing to do is curb your grief, 
Cut out yer little whine ; 

And when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


There ain’t no man alive but what is 
Booked to get. his slap; 

There ain’t no man that walks but what 
From trouble gets his rap. 

Go mingle with the bunch, old boy, 
Where all the bright lights shine, 

And when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


Your heart may jest be bustin’ with some 
Real or fancied woe, 
But when you smile the other folks 
Ain’t really apt to know. 
The old world laughs at heartaches, friend, 
Be they your own or mine; 
So when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 
* * * 


One of the oldest men I know, was born less 
than 18 years ago. He is in a New England 
preparatory school headed for Harvard. He 
impresses me as believing that everything worth 
knowing has already been revealed to mankind, 
and that he is engaged in mastering it. He as- 
sures me. that my tailor makes my clothes on 
much too youthful lines, and advises me to go 
to a conservative tailor and “be right.” It is 
my hope that when he finishes both his college 
and law studies he can learn how to be young 
under such youthful minds as Thos. A. Edison 
and Judge Gary, who are each 73 years of age; 
also Cyrus Curtis, whois in his 70th year ; Frank 
A. Munsey, who will never see 64 again, and 
Charles G. Phillips, who is 65 years young. These 
men constantly give expression to the Spirit 
of Youth. They regard obstacles merely as op- 
portunities to achieve something newer—better 
—greater. They are open-minded and receptive 
to new ideas. They are sure that much more 
is yet to be done than has ever before been done. 
—John Lee Mahin. 

x* x * 

How to raise by taxation revenue sufficient to 
pay the expenditures of government without 
checking or destroying legitimate business is the 
live issue today. The estimates submitted by the 
federal departments for the ensuing fiscal year, 
more than four times those of the year preced- 
ing the war, is a serious business proposition 
which our country must face if it is to avoid 
the rocks of bankruptcy. In ail the talk about 
readjustment and reconstruction the place to be- 
gin is at Washington—F. O. Lowden. 

* * * 


Profit sharing cannot be really beneficial 
unless coupled with profit sharing—George ‘W. 
Perkins. 

* * * 

Welfare work is merely applying the golden 
rule to industry. Welfare work is good for fac- 
tory, home, and community.—John H. Patterson. 


My advice to a young man who is beginning 
life on a capital made up merely of his own 
brains and character, is this: “Save your money 
and protect your family by life insurance. Do 
not buy cheap life insurance. Take a life policy 
paid-up in twenty years. By that process you 
protect your family in case of your early death; 
you accumulate something—although it will not 
be attractive as an investment—for middle life; 
and you leave enough out of your earnings so 
that from the beginning you can live in a way 
that would otherwise not be possible; that is, 
you can participate in the pleasures of life and 
do the things that make life worth while.” [| 
know of no other process by which a young man 
can protect his wife and children, save money 
for later years, and get his share out of what 
he earns as he goes along.—Darwin P. Kingsley, 
President, New York Life Insurance Co. 


* *x* * 


Grieve not that men know not you; grieve 
that you know not men.—Confucius. 


* * * 


I sometimes’ feel that lawful radicalism in poli- 
tics is less dangerous than reaction, for radical- 
ism is blatant and displays itself in the open. 
Unlawful radicalism can be handled by the 
police. Reaction too often fools the people 
through subtle channels of obstruction and pro- 
gressive platitudes. There is little danger of radi- 
calism ever controlling a country with so large 
a farmer population, except in one contingency. 
That contingency is from a reflex of continued 
attempt to control this country by the “interests” 
and other forms of our domestic reactionaries. 
—Herbert Hoover. 

* * * 


Women are more responsible, a more im- 
portant factor in modern life, than they were 
in ante-bellum days. Their relation to the work- 
ing world is no longer regarded as vague, casual 
and temporary. They are now an integral part 
of our modern industrial and business life, and 
are expected to make a vital contribution to it. 
What this contribution will be is a matter of 
conjecture. No one who is at all familiar with 
war work doubts that women will henceforth 
play an important part in our national life. 
Economic independence has come suddenly to 
large groups of them, and more and more, be- 
cause of loss of life in the war, they must become 
economically independent. The war has wrought 
changes in social relations which normally would 
have taken decades to bring about—H. P. 
Davison. 

* * * 

There is no hope in heaven or earth for the 
man who knows not the meaning of Endeavor. 
By the measure of each man’s endeavor, an‘l 
by that alone, shall he achieve. Who strives to 
climb the mountain tops, if he strive with a 
whole soul’s tasking, shall in the end stand tri- 
umphant at the summit; equally shall he who 
strives but to climb a mole-hill also arrive. En- 
deavor is a power with the driving force of elec- 
tricity, and the vastness of the wind, and, like 
both of these, its power works unseen. By the 
strength of endeavor all things are possible: 
how many men rose to the heights of a world- 
famous success by no other power than that of 
their own endeavor!—E. E. M. 
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HEARTS AND HEADS GO INTO “STETSONS” 


hat history back in 1865 he also planted 

the seed of a new idea in industrial wel- 

are which today, in some form, is recognized as 

an essential in virtually every big manufacturing 
plant in America. 

Insignificant at the time, nevertheless Stetson’s 
act was important in view of its future develop- 
ment. He gave only a few dollars—eked out in 
a trying fight for existence—as a humble present 
on Christmas day to a pair of workers in a base- 
ment hatshop; but in that act of giving was the 
spirit which in future years distributed $300,000 
and upward every Christmas to a body of 5,000 
prosperous and contented employees and blazed a 
pioneer trail in industrial profit-sharing and 
workmen’s bonus. 

No employee or official in the Stetson plant, 
which covers twenty-four acres in the heart of 
Philadelphia, will dispute the statement that it is 
the spirit of John B. Stetson which is still back 
of the steadily growing organization for the 
betterment of Stetson workers. While not a 
Stetson in name, the man who now heads the 
company is nevertheless an embodiment of the 
Stetson principles—James Howell Cummings, 
who at fifteen began as an errand boy under the 
watchful eye of Stetson himself. Following the 
policy of his late chief, President Cummings is 
building on the Stetson welfare system only as 
the need arises. There must be some positive 
demand for a thing before it is put into operation 
in the Stetson plant. The policy is to give em- 
ployees what they want and what experience has 
taught is practicable. 

Striking illustrations of this are the classes in 
Americanization instituted at a mass meeting of 
several hundred foreign-born workers recently. 
These classes are made up of 600 working men, 
all of them well past the school age. The Stetson 
class in citizenship is held every Wednesday ; 
classes in English and educational topics are held 
every Tuesday and Friday. 


W HEN John B. Stetson started to make 


Founder Started ‘Welfare Work’ 
Fifty-five Years Ago— 
What’s Done Now 


By William S. Dutton 


Another recent addition to the Stetson welfare 
program is the Stetson co-operative store for 
employees, to combat the high cost of living. 


JAMES HOWELL CUMMINGS 


President, John B. Stetson Company, world-famous 
makers of hats. r 


A magnificent athletic field was opened at the 
Stetson plant in 1913. Since then the name of 


Stetson has been prominent throughout Pennsyl- 
vania in industrial sport circles. But modern 
thought does not limit athletics to the male of 
the species. An organization for the 1,000 
women employees has been established, the only 
contribution required for membership being 
enthusiastic interest. Hikes in the country, 
picnics and indoor frolics in the big Stetson 
auditorium, including tennis, indoor baseball, 
volley ball, dodge ball and basket ball, are weekly 
occurrences. 

Just as the Stetson auditorium, seating 6,000, 
is one of the finest in the city, so would the 
Stetson rest rooms, employees’ resaurant, and 
general improvements for recreation and comfort 
do credit to any modern hotel. 


Stetson early decided that perpetuation of an 
enterprise rests upon the interest of those in 
it. He accordingly made his department heads 
partners. In 1962, as a Christmas present, he 
extended this policy to include his employees, and 
5,000 shares of the common stock were dis- 
tributed among the best workers. Since then 
this method of rewarding faithful and con- 
scientious employees has become an establishe«| 
custom. The terms and conditions of the stock 
allotment are unique in that the employees even- 
tually become the owners of the stock without 
the expenditure of a single cent, the stock being 
paid for out of the accumulation of dividends. 

The stock is held in trust for the employee for 
fifteen years, when it becomes absolutely his 
property. During the trusteeship, the dividends 
declared each year are credited to the employee. 
When the accumulated dividends equal the par 
value of the stock, then the employee is paid in 
cash each year the full dividends declared. If 
the employee so desires, he may draw each year 
for his personal use a dividend of 5 per cent. 

In case of death or the termination of em- 
ployment because of mental or physical in- 
capacity, the plan provides there shall be paid 
to the employee (if,he be living or, if dead, to 
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his estate) the number of shares of stock at par 
represented by the dividends that have ac- 
cumulated. If the employee’s service should be 
terminated by the company, then there is paid to 
him in cash the amount of his accumulated divi- 
dends. The difference between the cash and 
the same amount in stock at par ($100) becomes 
at once apparent when it is considered that the 
common stock is now selling at a premium of 
$250. : ; 

The bonus system is also in effect, having been 
first introduced in the sizing department in 1898. 
It has been a mighty factor in building up the 
efficiency of the skilled workers. The bonus was 
first offered as a reward for punctuality and 
regularity, and amounted to 5 per cent. of each 
man’s total wages for the year. During the first 
year 50 per cent. of employees remained at work 
during that entire period. Announcement was 
then made that for 1899 the bonus would be in- 
creased to 10 per cent.; as a result, 67 per cent. 
of the employees remained during the entire 
year. The following year 80 per cent. remained. 
In 1901 the percentage jumped to 88, when the 
bonus was increased to 15 per cent. in 1903, and 
during this year, for the first time in the com- 
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pany’s history, 100 per cent. of the employees 
remuincd at work during the complete year. 

The initial experiment in the sizing department 
involved 1,000 workers, but was gradually ex- 
tended until 1915 it embraced the entire plant, 
with most satisfactory results. The company 
was able on Christmas, 1916, to grant an eight- 
hour day, with no reduction in wages. 

The apprentice system is another feature of 
Stetson’s. Youths, at an average age of 17, in- 
denture themselves for four years. They are 
placed with a teacher for three or four months, 
before being given tasks of their own. They are 
paid for the number of hats they finish. On 
becoming journeymen they are presented with a 
sum equal to $1 for every week of their ap- 
prenticeship. This isin addition to the wages re- 
ceived during apprenticeship. 

A special feature of this organization is the 
annual observance of Christmas, an idea car- 
ried along ever since that first Christmas when 
the struggling Stetson distributed a few dollars 
among his helpers. Recent awards have amounted 
to a total cash value yearly of $300,000, made up 
somewhat as follows: 

195 hats 


3060 turkeys (to married men) 

1400 pairs of gloves (to women) 

1700 pounds of candy (to women) 

69 gold watches 

71 chains 

495 shares of building association stock 

120 shares of John B. Stetson Co. common 
stock 

5 twenty year endowment life insurance polli- 
cies for $5,000, the premium being paid by the 
company. 

Other benefits accrue to employees through the 
Stetson welfare system. There is a pension 
system in operation without cost to the workers ; 
a savings fund which pays 5 per cent. interest 
on monthly balances on deposits from 10 cents 
to $10 a week; a beneficial association in which 
membership is compulsory; a group insurance 
plan; a modern hospital of sixty beds admin- 
istering to the public; a Mission Sunday School 
of 1,500 members; a Stetson chorus of 150 
voices. The big factory combines virtually every 
phase of industrial betterment work, and under 
the direction of President Cummings it is ready 
to inaugurate innovations as their need is made 
evident. 


BUSINESS MEN, TALK WITH TEACHERS 


LL “education” for eight or ten or twelve 
A years; all “work” from then on. 

Nothing but “learn” up to a certain age— 
nothing but “do” for the next forty-five or fifty 
years. 

That is our present system. 

Is it right? 

When you sharpen the carving knife prepara- 
tory to operations upon the Thanksgiving turkey, 
do you sharpen one side for a while and then try 
to finish the job by stroking the knife on the 
other side for a while? You say at once that 
knives aren’t sharpened that way. 

Neither are minds. 


Yet that is what we are doing today. We 
send our boys to school. We say: “For ten 
or twelve years you are to learn. You are to 
absorb knowledge. When you get through, you 
must then be ready to jump right in and begin 
to do.” 

So to school they go. For ten or twelve years, 
more or less, they bury themselves in books. 
‘They live in a bookish environment. They have 
a school life, where they learn ; a home life, where 
they eat and sleep; a social life, where they get 
recreation. For them there is no “do” life. They 
don’t know what it is or what it means. They 
have a feeling that off somewhere men are work- 
ing and doing, but what they are working at and 
how they’re doing are questions which many 
could answer only vaguely. 

It seems sometimes that we actually take pains 
to make their isolation as complete as possible; 
that we actually remove all influences which 
might enable our school boys to get any sort of 
perspective. As a result, their education is often 
as flat as an Egyptian hieroglyphic, and after 
school is over their performance in business is 
often quite similar. 

The mind that has been sharpened on one side 
only won’t cut immediately. We see young men 
just out of high school or college groping around 
for a year or more, and we wonder what’s the 
matter. We wonder why they don’t jump right 
in and begin to apply all the knowledge gained 
though years of study. Why-do they grope? 
What are they doing? Just this: They are try- 
ing to put an edge on the knife. They are trying 
to put it in shape to cut—to do. 

They find that much of the knowledge gained 
is not usable, and that they don’t know how to 
apply that which is usable. 

If education is anything at all, it is something 
which enables people to do, to accomplish. 
Knowledge to be valuable must be usable. Real 


Simple Method to Improve “Raw 
Material” Turned Out by 
the Schools 


By William Marvin Jackson 


Director “Forbes” Personnel Development Service 


education is learning plus learning how. Haven't 
we overemphasized the learning end and for- 
gotten or neglected the learning how side? 

Take history. For every day spent studying 
and interpreting current events—current history 
—two months or more are spent studying ancient 
history. Past history is well worth studying. It 
will certainly help one to understand present- 
day events more clearly. But if present-day 
events are practically neglected, what good can 
be derived from the study of the ancients? When 
many students leave high school I’m sure they 
have a better understanding of Roman govern- 
ment than of American government, a better 
knowledge of ancient institutions than of modern 
institutions. Entirely too much is taken for 
granted with reference to the latter. Many a 
college graduate knows more about what he 
would do if he were standing in the old Roman 
Senate than if he were on the floor of the New 
York State Assembly. 

What could our schools do to sharpen the 
history knife on the other side? Have the 
students visit the Senate, or House of Represen- 
tatives, or State Legislature, or local court rooms 
and city halls? 

Have them organize as a legislative body, or 
as the Supreme Court, or as a national or state 
executive body. Have them pass laws, render de- 
cisions, debate current political problems.’ 

Take languages. They say the study of Latin 
and Greek and other dead languages sharpens 
the mind. To cut what? If the student is going 
into business—say, into an exporting or import- 
ing house—how can he use Latin? He could 
certainly use Spanish or French or Portuguese or 
Italian if he had been taught properly. 

What about arithmetic? Perhaps the text- 
books come nearer giving what they should in 
this case than in any other. But even so the 
instruction is one-sided. If I were teaching arith- 
metic I would enlist the aid of a dozen or more 
business men. When the class takes up per- 
centage I would get these business men to send 
me percentage problems which they solve every 
day in their places of business. If possible I 
would even ask them to come to the schoolroom 


and explain the why and wherefore of the ex- 
amples which come up every day in their con- 
cerns. I would ask them to bring or send in 
their forms, and call attention to any peculiar 
methods which they use. I would even try to 
arrange to send the members of the class into 
business offices for short periods and attend the 
bookkeepers and others while at work. Some 
business men would object, but others could be 
found who would enter heartily into the arrange- 
ment. I think my students would not only learn 
arithmetic, but how to use arithmetic. Their 
arithmetic minds would be sharpened on both 
sides. 

If I were an English teacher and had a class 
of prospective business men I think I would use 
the grammer and the rhetoric largely as refer- 
ence books. My text book would consist of as 
great a variety of business letters taken from 
current business files as I could get. I would 
supplement these with well-written business 
bulletins and periodicals. Of course, I wouldn’t 
overlook what is generally accepted as good liter- 
ature—the classics—but I wou!d try to slip in 
a good deal of good current literature in the form 
of magazine articles and business discussions. 

Consider geography. Many city boys coming 
out of school into business know all about the 
world but little about their own town. There 
are. thousands of boys in New York who can 
draw a good map of Africa, but wouldn’t know 
how to start on a map of Manhattan or of 
Brooklyn. Many could tell you how to go to 
Hong Kong, but would hesitate in directing you 
to Beaver street. I remember once asking an 
east side boy—a graduate of a public school— 
how he would go to Newark. He didn’t know. 
“How would you go to Ceylon?” I asked. 
“Across the Atlantic, through the Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, and into the Indian 
Ocean,” was his quick response . 

I have known any number of New York boys 
who have taken mental trips up the Nile or the 
Amazon, but who had never crossed the Hudson 
into New Jersey. To many downtown New York 
is a great unknown—a not very pleasing fact to 
employers who need messengers and runners. 

I know of one school principal who tried to 
develop the do sense in his students along with 
their studying. He deplored the fact that the 
schools are isolated, are detached from the world. 
He adopted in a practical way some of the plans 
already mentioned. He interested the business 
men of his community in the coming business 
men in his school. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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HE Is THE FORD OF HOME BUILDERS 


Carpenter Becomes Millionaire 
by Quantity Production 
of Good Homes 


By Bassett Blackley 


HE United States has plants for manu- 
T facturing every article under the sun, but 
Washington possesses a unique house 
manufacturing establishment, managed by a man 
who has climbed from carpenter to the million- 
aire class in less than a score of years. 

Harry Wardman is a manufacturing builder. 
He goes in for quantity production of homes. 
Whether a man is a day laborer or retired on a 
big income, Wardman has a house or an apart- 
ment that will fit his needs. 

This unassuming man of 47 has built 3,500 
houses and 300 apartment buildings in Wash- 
ington, offices for private concerns and for the 
government, and now he has completed a 2,000- 
room hotel. In addition, he has invaded Buffalo 
and Detroit with his business of manufactur- 
ing homes. 

A shrewd business man, a keen judge of 
values, as good in a trade as David Harum, and 
above all a practical man who knows the build- 
ing business by personal experience, Harry 
Wardman likewise has more than his share of 
the romance that goes with the career of a self- 
made man. 

Of English birth (Bradford, Yorkshire), 
money was scarce at home and the youngster 
was out earning his living when most lads were 
still in grammar school. At 16, confident in his 
ability to succeed, young Wardman ran away 
from home. His first thought was Australia, 
but when he reached Liverpool the lure of 
America caught him. 

Harry’s “fortune” when he landed in New 
York was $1.75, but he soon found work in a 
drygoods shop similar to what he had been do- 
ing in England. The roving spirit next carried 
him on to Philadelphia where, after peddling 
insurance for a while, he drifted into keeping 
time on a building project. He decided to be- 
come a carpenter’s apprentice, and, after learning 


HARRY WARDMAN 


Builder of homes ona large scale, whose remarkable 
career is here described. 
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A bird’seye- view of one of Mr. Wardman’s first-class apartment dwellings. Since 1910 Mr. Wardman has 
constructed buildings, including private homes and apartments, fitted for every class, covering 500 acres of 
the city of Washington. It ts his boast that 40,000 people, or almost a tenth of the population of Wash- 





ington, live in structures he erected and sold. 


his trade, for a time he was content to both work 
and save hard. 

Along in 1898 he went to Washington, and by 
a coincidence his first job was upon a wooden 
house on a knoll overlooking the Rock Creek 
Valley, at the edge of the city. Today Washing- 
ton has extended far beyond this hill, and the old 
wooden house has been replaced by Wardman’s 
own substantial home, while near by is the Ward- 
man Park Inn, the largest hotel in the city, which 
he began building in the height of the war rush 
that overwhelmed the Capital, and pushed 
through to completion against all manner of ob- 
stacles. 

Wardman’s rise has been rapid. But it was 
slow in getting under way. He worked about 

.Washington for various contractors, and finally 
‘he and another carpenter pooled their money and 
built a modest house on the chance of finding a 
buyer. The house was sold at once. The next 
undertaking was more ambitious. The friend 
drew out, but Wardman stuck through various 
ups and downs. Slowly he began to make a 
name for himself as a builder. He had the 
knack of putting up houses that caught the fancy 
of homeseekers, and he understood the finan- 
cial situation of Washington’s army of govern- 
ment clerks, so that he was able to arrange at- 
tractive terms that enabled them to buy homes 
on the instalment plan. 

As fast as one group of houses was ready for 
the market he was at work on others. He was 
one of the first in the city to see the opportuni- 
ties that lay in the apartment house field. It 
was the rows of small houses that proved the 
Wardman nest egg; the apartments lifted him 
into the top rank of success, and today he even 
is supplying individual homes in the fashionable 
neighborhoods, to meet the demand of wealthy 
persons who desire to spend the winters in Wash- 
ington. : 

“It is just a question of finding out what the 
people want and supplying it,” Wardman says, 
and he keeps a finger constantly on real estate’s 
pulse. 


During the last two years his outlay has 
amounted to $4,000,000. From 1910 to 1913, 
when he was laying the foundation of his for- 
tune, he built at the rate of a house per day, in 
addition to the apartments. Today it is his boast 
that over 500 acres of the city have been cov- 
ered by his buildings, and 40,000 people, or al- 
most a tenth of the population of Washington, 
live in structures he erected and sold. Also, he 
is proud that during the war not one charge of 
profiteering was made against him by a tenant. 

Wardman is an untiring worker. He is al- 
ways busy, even in his recreation when he plays 
a hard game of golf. 

“There is only one thing to do in my busi- 
ness,” he explained, “and that is to see that the 
men who buy from you are satisfied. They must 
get value in return for their money or soon there 
will be no more customers.” 

This manufacturer of houses does not have 
trouble with labor. Nor is he seriously affected 
by shortages of materials or the other worries 
that harass the average builder in these uncer- 
tain days. In the Wardman organization every- 
thing is done on a large scale that cuts down 
costs, enables him to keep well ahead of the mar- 
ket in his supplies, and provides a good margin 
of profit both for himself and those who ac- 
quire his properties. From the time a house is 
first planned until it is disposed of, the whole 
process is carried out by the Wardman organiza- 
tion. 

In the Washington office there is a complete 
architectural establishment. Wardman runs his 
own plant for millwork; he employs about 400 
men in building alone; and he -has his own rent 
and sales agents. 

Some of the Wardman workmen have not 
lost a day from work in ten years unless they 
chose to. In the ordinary building trades it is 
not uncommon for a man to lose 25 per cent. 
of his time because of fluctuations in construc- 
tion work, slack periods, etc.; but Wardman 
wants to keep his organization intact, and he will 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday Evening Post 


was furnished to the present writer by David 
Gibson, of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Gibson said 
he, like many other men, used to scoff at the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Men are that way. 
They know what interests them. They do not 
see why all persons should not be interested 
also. And what does not appeal to or enter- 
tain them they cannot understand as having 
appeal to others. Also it: used to be rather 
common for men to underrate women. ‘here 
has been somewhat of a change in this respect. 

At any rate, Mr. Gibson, like many others, 
found in the Ladies’ Home Journal none wo: 
that strong literary meat on which he fed. 
Suggestions for home decorations seemed tri- 
vial to him, if not irritating. Art in dressing, 
millinery, pictures, artistic what nots, ideas for 
social gatherings, stories for girls, stories for 
the young wife, a thousand and one things 
purely feminine grated on his purely mascu- 
line view. In the typical arrogance of men 
he made sport of these ideas, although, it is 
true, the beauty of the illustrations, the man- 
ner in which the articles were displayed, and 
the general appearance of the magazine com- 
manded his attention. 


A Transformation and Its Cause 


Years ago he was a member of a surveying 
party that went into a God-forsaken part of 
southern Indiana to lay out the line of a rail- 
road. He says at that time the county had 
but one railroad within its limits and that 
crossed one corner of the county. The region 
was depressing. The houses were wretched, 
most of them little more than shacks. There 
were no home conveniences such as we know. 
Paint was rarely in evidence. The children 
wore few garments. The women were care- 
less and shabbily garbed. A Mother Hubbard 
sufficed for a dress. Many of them went bare- 
footed in summer. 

The “home” was a horror. There was not a 
touch of color to relieve the drabness of the 
walls. The food was coarse. The family 
knew none of the refinements of the table. 
Books were few. Life was dreary, monoto- 
nous, flat. 

The surveying party traversed the county, 
and Gibson, who has unusual perceptive facul- 
ties, got as close to rural Indiana as man could. 
Then, his work done, he returned to civiliza- 
tion. 


elphia. 


(Continued from page 53) 


A year or so ago he had occasion to go into 
that same portion of Indiana and traverse the 
same territory he did in former days. The 
railroad fur which he surveyed a route never 
was built. That county has no more miles of 
railroad than in the days of his youth. But 





THE START 


In the first chapter, which appeared in our 
issue of April 17, Mr. Spillane described 
how young Cyrus Curtis succeeded, after 
innumerable defeats, disappointments and 
failures, in gaining a foothold. Starting with 
a capital of three cents as a newsboy in his 
home town at the early age of 12—he was 
born in Portland, Me., in 1850—he early, dis- 
played the stuff of which he was made. At 
13 he branched out as a publisher. With a 
friend, Walter Goold, he started a Kittle 
weekly boy’s paper, which he called Young 
America. Goold didn’t stay with him long, 
and young Curtis tackled the job of getting 
out the paper alone. Incidental to his work 
as publisher, editor, reporter, printer and 
pressman he was in business as a job printer. 
In addition to all this he attended school. 
Wiped out financially and industrially by a 
fire which swept Portland he decided to try 
another field. After a brief spell in a Boston 
dry goods store he returned to his old love, 
and, in partnership with another man, who 
did no work, started The People’s Ledger. 
He succeeded in bringing the circulation of 
this paper up to 30,000, but, owing to lack of 
capital, was forced to give up this business. 
Against the advice of friends, who believed 
New York offered better opportunities, 
young Curtis set out for Philadelphia. 





it was a land transformed. Homes were neat. 
Some were beautiful. The house or barn with- 
out paint was rare. Fences in the neighbor- 
hood of dwellings were laden with vines, the 
paths or walks from the roadways up to the 
houses were flower bordered. 


He went into some of the homes. The rooms 
were papered neatly. There were pictures on 
the walls. The pictures were cheap, it is true, 
but they were attractive and well chosen. Be. 
sides, they were familiar. There were carpets 
or rugs or mattings on the floor. The cor- 
ners, formerly so bare, had odd and deligh‘ful 
offsets—odd shelves with potted plants or 
knickknacks, bookshelves, etc. There was a 
bit of color here and there, and there was 
harmony in the colorings. Gibson appreciated 
this particularly, for it is painful to him when 
he faces a color scheme that affronts. 

He ate in some of these homes, some of the 
homes in which he had partaken of food years 
ago. Instead of the rude pine table he sat 
at one that was simple but neat. There were 
napkins. The folk didn’t shovel their food 
into their mouths with their knives. The food 
was well cooked, well served. There was a 
simplicity and a refinement to it such as you 
would expect of modest, well-bred people. 

He noticed there was a bathtub in nearly 
every house. He saw no barefooted persons 
except the boys. He noticed that grandma 
had a bit of lace, imitation or real, to set 
off her dress. He noticed that ma’s finger 
nails were clean, and that while she did a good 
deal of the housework, she did it easily, cheer- 
fully, happily. He noticed sister had quite a 
gift in tidying up the house; that she was well 
poised, neatly dressed, capable. He observed 
that pa was not the careless, slipshod creature 
of old. He has spruced up decidedly. More- 
over, he seemed to be interested in subjects of 
state, national and international interest, just 
as much as city folk. No longer was his con- 
versation confined to neighborhood gossip and 
crops. 


Town Completely Changed 


There was something familiar that seemed 
to be present in every house Mr. Gibson vis- 
ited. Somehow, although his impressions of 
his visit of years before were vivid, he found 
in each house something that wasn’t new, that 
was comparatively recent, and that he knew 
and yet couldn’t recognize or distinguish or 
place exactly. 

When he went into one of the towns he 
solved the mystery. He had been in the town 
before and remembered its hopeless, bedrag- 


_gled appearance. But now it was a new town. 


It had grown some, but not much. Its decided 





Mr. Curtis is an ardent and ype ged nh Although a very busy man, he finds frequent opportunity for recreation and can often be seen on the links of the Poor 
ers. 


Richard Club of Phil 


The photo shows Mr. Curtis (fourth figure from right in 


top row) surrounded by fellow memb 
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change was in that it was neat, charming. The 
stores displayed their wares attractively. The 
merchants acted as if it was their business to 
sell goods and not sit on the porch and gos- 
sip all day. The goods were not flyspecked. 
[here were screens on the doors. Customers 
were fairly well dressed, didn’t drawl in their 
speech, and didn’t think the purchase of a few 
articles necessitated an all-day visit. 

Gibson went to the combination post-office, 
library and news and stationery store. He 
saw a pretty good display of books and maga- 
zines. Also, he saw persons buy them. He 
picked up one of the magazines and opened it. 
As he turned the pages he understood it all. 

“Do you sell many of these magazines?” 
he asked the news agent. 

“Nearly every family gets one,” was the 
reply. 

The magazine was the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. That which Mr. Gibson had seen in every 
home was something suggested by the publi- 
cation, some effect in decoration, something 
in gardening, something in dress. The pic- 
tures on the walls were Ladies’ Home Journal 
pictures. The what nots were the simple crea- 
tions the magazine people designed. 


FORBES 


The circulation of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
is tremendous. It would be greater if the pub- 
lisher could get the paper necessary to extend 
its scope. Its power is big. Its success has 
occasioned various other publishers to follow 
its lead into this great field which Mr. Curtis 
was the first to see and the first to develop. 

But the Ladies’ Home Journal is an old 


story. 
Discovers New Field 


The Saturday Evening Post is a new. 

How and why Mr. Curtis started it will be 
told in another chapter. Probably it never 
would have seen the light of day but for a 
story he read years and years ago. That story 
impressed him more, perhaps, than any other 
he ever read. It was a romance of business. 
When Mr. Curtis read it he made up his mind 
that in business stories there was a new and 
great field for the publisher. He went among 
his friends and told them of his idea. “No,” 
they said, “you’re mistaken. Business is dull, 
dry, uninteresting. Don’t try anything like 
that or you'll be ruined. Men get enough of 
business in business.” 
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Mr. Curtis is peculiar in that he always is 
open to conviction. But you might as well 
endeavor to push over the rock of Gibraltar 
as to try to change his view regarding any- 
thing he believes is right. So it was in regard 
to the virtue of the business story. He had 
read one that gripped him. He knew if it 
gripped him it would grip others. If he could 
get the right sort of stories for men he had 
no doubt of getting the readers. 

But everyone told him he was foolish. Year 
after year he looked forward to the time he 
could bring his idea to the test. He wanted 
a proper setting for his man’s paper. He found 
it. He found it in the Saturday Evening Post 
as successor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which Benjamin Franklin had founded. 

It was in 1897 that Mr. Curtis bought the 
Post. Its circulation was about 2,000. The 
circulation of the Post now is 2,250,000. 

But America might not have had the Post 
if Cyrus Curtis had not read the story entitled 
“Calumet K.” Did you ever read it? Of 
course not. But it had a profound influence in 
shaping the thought and the career of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis. 

(To be continued ) 


CARRYING POCKET MONEY HURTS YOU 


OW many wage-earners and salaried people 
H ever stop to think that in hoarding cash 

they are helping to reduce their own 
wages and salaries? 

Yet this is the literal fact; the evidence is so 
simple. and direct that anyone can see and under- 
stand it. 

The process by which hoarding cuts wages has 
only a few short steps in it. To hoard money 
is to diminish bank reserves; this curtails credits 
and compels employers to cut down the volume 
of their business; and the moment they cut 
down their business they need less help to handle 
it. The shrinkage in the demand for labor is 
bound either to reduce wages and salaries or else 
— them from increasing as they otherwise 
would. 


Evil of Hoarding Money 


But before looking at this process in detail, 
let us see just what “hoarding” really is. Of 
course, every one knows that the amount of cash 
in this country or any country is so small, as 
compared with total wealth, as to be quite 
insignificant. The wealth of the people of the 
United States is not far under $300,000,000,000, 
and yet the grand total amount of money in 
the country, including all that is in the banks, the 
United States Treasury, the till of merchants and 
the pockets of the people, is only about $5,900,- 
000,000. This money is just as necessary for the 
handling of business as shovels and forks are 
for the handling of commodities like coal and 
hay. Furthermore, the man who hoards more 
than his proper share of this money is as much 
a culprit as one who cuts off our supply of food 
or clothing by cornering the market. To hoard 
money is to corner one of the principal tools 
with which we do business and thereby to injure 
every person in the United States. 

What, then, is one’s proper share? The 
amount of money in the United States is now 
about $56 per capita; and of this about one-half 
is normally outside of the banks and the United 
States Treasury, and, therefore, in the pockets of 
the people and tills of merchants. 

The amount, then, which we can legitimately 
have in our possession, without hurting general 
business and diminishing public prosperity, is 
roughly one-half of this $56 per capita. How- 
ever, because of the fact that the heads of 
families carry the bulk of the cash, the per family 
basis is more easily understood than the per 
capita basis. There are about 434 persons per 
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average family in the United States; and multi- 
plying one-half of $56 by 4¥, it is found that 
the legitimate and proper cash holdings are 
equivalent to about $103 per family. 

It is fair to say, then, that the family which 
in any way hoards over $103 in pocket, in stock- 
ing or in hiding is committing a crime against 
the public welfare. The proper use of cash over 
and above the normal amount of pocket money 
is to deposit it in the banks, where it can be 
of use in doing business and stimulating the 
general prosperity, or to invest it. 

Just at the present time this subject is of par- 
ticular importance because of the dearth of cash 
in the banks and of the consequent inability of 
the latter to finance the needs of producers, mer- 
chants and wage-payers. 

At this moment, proposed buildings are not 
being built for lack of capital; goods awaiting 
export are lying in the storehouses or on the 
docks for lack of capital; the railroads are not 
ordering the cars and locomotives which they 
need for lack of capital; and a thousand kinds 
of business is being held up because of this lack. 
Were this business to go forward, it would em- 
ploy more men and swell the aggregate of wages 
and salaries. Therefore every person who de- 
posits a portion of his income in a bank helps 
to increase wages and salaries, and every person 
who hoards his money is helping to cut down his 
own pay. If this shortage of money and capital 
goes a great deal further, the banks cannot lend 
to employers even as much as they are now lend- 
ing, and the employers will have no alternative 
but to lay off men. 


Event Period 
ED 6h sieve 4 Anche © bod 1885 to 1893 
EEE is okcsseseees 1893 to 1894 
RESIS EERO 1895 to 1902 
Depression ............ 1902 to 1904 
cnc ees kike Ken 6 ‘1904 . to 1906 
ae 1906-7 to 1908 
nc tunis datas ne tak 1908 to 1912-13 
EE gc ccnvccsce 1912 to 1914 
EE bctwedssecventdne 1914 to 1920 


Strange as it may seem, most people are un- 
aware that a great amount of hoarding is going 
on—while even those who are aware of it do not 
generally stop to think of its destructive in- 
fluence upon business. Some of the economic 
laws, or business principles, that apply to the case 
are that wage-earners have never sufficiently ac- 
quired the banking habit; that consequently any 
extra rapid increase in wages is accompanied by 
a decrease in bank reserves; and that, on the 
other hand, when a panic or severe business de- 
pression causes unemployment and lowers wages, 
the cash flows back from the pockets of the 
people into the banks and thereby increases bank 
reserves. Such an increase in bank reserves 
always helps business within a reasonable time 
by placing additional funds or loans within the 
reach of merchants and producers, so that the 
latter can go ahead, do business and employ labor. 


How Bank Reserves Affect Business 


In order to show that these actually are the 
facts, let me compare the movement of wages 
with that of bank reserves. One should have in 
mind while observing these tables that the begin- 
nings and ends of falls and depressions cannot 
be located and defined with exactness; that 
minor depressions sometimes occur within the 
period of a major boom; and that the tops an 
bottoms of the swings of wages, bank reserves, 
commodity prices, etc., do not occur simultane- 
ously. If one were to make exact definitions of 
the limits of a boom he would have to specify 
the industries referred to and name the month 
as well as the year. Hence in the following two 
tables we have shown the main swings of wages, 
bank reserves, pocket money, etc., and name‘l 
approximate dates. The 1911 business depression. 
for example, was a minor affair within a mayor 
era of prosperity dating from the Spring of 19Us 
to the Winter of 1912. 

The trend of reserves here given means na- 


tional bank reserves, except on the bottom line,. — 


and the figures given are the extremes. Owing 


Trend of Wages 
$15.33 to $16.47 


Trend of Reserves 
26.44% to 17.92% 


16.47 to 15.89 17.92 to 27.35 
15.99 to 17.74 22.05 to 15.83 
17.74 to 18.24 15.83 to 19.87 
18.24 to 19.26 19.87 to 14.79 
20.09 to 19.50 14.97 to 19.97 
19.50 to 22.35 19.97 to 14.45 
22.35 to 21.92 14.45 to 16.17 
21.92 to 46.82 9.25 to 7.17 
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to changes brought about by the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System, the national bank 
figures do not display the true situation in the 
late boom, and the reserves here given are 
estimates of those of all national and state banks 
and trust companies in the United States taken 
as a whole. In every case, the percentage is that 
of cash reserves to individual deposits. 

We see clearly that in every great boom bank 
reserves diminish. They do so partly because >f 
the hoarding which results from the rapid rise in 
wages. It is an unfortunate habit of labor to 
carry its surplus earnings in cash, on the person 
or in hiding. Were these surplus personal earn- 
ings deposited in banks, trust companies or sav- 
ings banks, either this decrease in bank reserves 
during boom times would not occur, or else it 
would be diminished. Unconsciously, therefore, 
the workers themselves are to a considerable 
degree responsible for the high interest rates, the 
panic and the monetary troubles, which cause 
unemployment in such years as 1907-8, 1904 and 
1894. 


Depressions Accompanied by Decline in Wages 


A fall in wages is invariably accompanied by 
an increase in bank reserves, simply because as 
the wage-earners run short of funds, they spend 
their cash hoidings for necessities of life, and the 
merchants to whom they pay the money deposit 
it in the banks. But sometimes bank reserves 
can be replenished, if the monetary situation is 
not too bad, without any decline in per capita 
wages. The above wage figures represent the 
average pay per fortnight of very large groups 
of workers; and the figures were obtained from 
the averages of the Aldrich Senate Committee, 
the New York State Industrial Commission and 
other sources. 

Business depressions are almost invariably ac- 
companied by some decline in per capita wages. 
Yet this was not true of the depression of 1904. 
At that time there was a further rise in wages 
and yet bank reserves were replenished. This 
occurred for two reasons. First, so far as the 
banks were concerned the rise in wages was more 
than offset by the decrease in employment, so 
that the depression resulted, as usual, in a flow 
of cash from the pockets of the people into the 
banks; and, second, the bank cash was then 
replenished by extra large gold production and by 
a great decline in commodity prices. During 
every other depression, however, the increase in 
bank reserves has been accompanied by some 
decrease in wages. 

The flow of cash from the pockets of the 
people into the banks and back again is clearly 
shown as follows: 


Money in Pockets 


Time and: Condition Per Capita Per Cent. 
1893 Boom ........ $16.14 62.15 
1895 Depression 13.89 53.36 
1903 Boom ........ 18.88 56.61 
1904 Depression 18.77 54.80 
1906 Boom ........ 20.39 56.22 
1911 Depression 17.75 46.93 
1916 Boom ........ 20.75 47.43 


This record is culled from the Reports of the 
Comptroller of Currency ; and what we have here 
called “money in pockets” is the total money in 
the United States outside of the banks and the 
public treasuries. The left-hand column shows 
the amount of this money per capita of popula- 
tion and the right-hand column shows the per- 
centage of this money to the grand total money 
supply of the country. At the top of a boom the 
amount of money in the pockets of the people, or 
in hoarding, or somewhere outside of the banks 
and treasuries, is about 20% greater than at 
the bottom of a business depression. This 20% 


now amounts to something like $700,000,000; 
and if our banks had $700,000,000 cash more 
than they actually do have in their vaults, they 
could so increase their loans to merchants and 
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producers as to enable them to produce and sell 
vastly more goods and employ more labor. 

Nor is there any sound reason why people 
should not deposit their money in the 
rather than hoard it. Bank failures have been so 
exceedingly small that if one were to live a 
thousand years and have deposit accounts ia 
10,000 banks, there would be only an exceedingly 








HOARDING HURTS YOU 


ONEY hoarders are the ene- 
M mies of prosperity. There ts 

only money enough in the 
country to take care of legitimate bust- 
ness, and every dollar that is hoarded 
is virtually taken out of the banks, and 
therefore out of the hands of those 
who could otherwise use it to do bust- 
ness and pay wages. Every money 
panic or business depression in the his- 
tory of the United States has been 
caused in part by the hoarding of money 
and the consequent lack of cash capital 
with which to do business. A dollar in 
the bank changes hands at least twenty 
times per annum, pays twenty people, 
does $20 worth of business, of which 
something like $12 goes for wages and 
helps to make business more prosperous 
and increase employment. A dollar in 
hoarding, on the other hand, does abso- 
lutely nothing and entitles the hoarder 
to the condemnation of his fellows. 
And now is the time when the banks 
need the dollars as much as they will 
ever need them. 








small chance of his ever losing a cent through 
bank failures. 

“here are 8,000 national banks in the United 
States and yet during the whole period from 
1481 to 1917 there were only 500 failures among 
these banks. This is about 14 failures per 
annum, and in a great majority of cases the 
failures were amongst small country banks, 
which are not comparable in reliability with 
the substantial banks and trust companies in the 
industrial centres, where the masses of labor are 
employed. Even among the banks that failed, 
depositors lost on the average only 19% of their 
deposits. Of the city banks, then, there have 
been about 5 failures per annum out of an 
average number of more than 5,000 banks; and 
even in the case of these 5 failures, the de- 
positors got back 81% of their money. One has 
about as much chance of inheriting an un- 
foreseen fortune as he has of losing anything 
through bank failures. 





He Is the Ford of Home Builders 
(Continued from page 59) 


undertake small jobs if necessary to fill in be- 
tween his larger operations and hold work for 
the men. 

He is constantly in touch with his employees; 
he knows them all personally, and having been 
through the business from the ground up, he 
understands the viewpoint of the men. When 
they are sick or injured their expenses are paid, 
as well as their wages. When Wardman goes 
to inspect a building any man on the job is free 
to make suggestions. The boss is always ac- 
cessible and ready to listen. In this way an or- 
ganization has been built up which runs with a 
minimum of friction and enables quantity pro- 
oe of houses to go on with clocklike regu- 
arity. 


Business Men, Talk 
With Teachers 


(Continued from page 58) 


He said to them: “Eventually you must take 
my product. I can teach them—you must help 
me teach them how. I want them to understand 
you and what you are doing. It’s not enough 
that they should read about you—I want them to 
see and know you. It’s worth something for 
them to study about some of the things you are 
doing. It would be worth a lot more if they 
could actually see these things, observe them in 
operation, and perhaps actually perform a little. 
Now, it’s to your interest to help me. You have 
knowledge which I haven’t. You have had ex- 
periences which I haven’t. Let’s make use of this 
knowledge and experience now. Don’t let it go 
to waste. It’s true I’m paid to teach. But you 
pay me; and to doa 100 per cent. job I need your 
help. Let’s bring the school out of retirement and 
make it a part of the present workaday world. 
Instead of wa‘ting until these boys get to you, 
why not start in teaching them now? I'll teach 
principles. You teach and show application. I'll 
put in the background. You put in the fore- 
ground.” 

So much for the school, the “learning” side of 
the story. What about the “working” side? 
What happens when the boys and young men 
leave school, sharpened on one side, and start to 
work? 


_All “Do,” No “Learn,” in Business 


Why, the employer begins the whacking away 
on the other and keeps it up. He says: “This 
young man has been to school. He’s had his 
education and his learning, such as it is. It’s 
time for him to throw away his books and do 
some work. What he needs now is practice and 
experience.” 

So, instead of teaching, he “breaks in.” In- 
stead of supplying some much-needed instruc- 
tion, he lets him get jolted and knocked about. 
Instead of seeing that someone tells and explains, 
he iets him “catch on.” 

School to the young man was all learn and no 
do. Business is all do and no learn. If the aver- 
age young man’s mind were not made of pretty 
good metal it could never withstand such a 
sharpening process. It’s no fault of the school 
system if he manages to brighten up the other 
side a bit while studying books. And it’s cer- 
tainly no fault of business under the present one- 
sided method if he contrives to adjust his mind 
to the study side of the sharpener while supposed 
to do nothing but work. 


The student of chemistry spends part of his 
time in the class room and part in the laboratory. 
As time passes he spends more and more of his 
time in the latter. But he never entirely gives 
up the former. 

To the students who contemplate entering busi- 
ness why couldn’t the business world serve as a 
great laboratory? Why can’t the experts of the 
business laboratory—business men of experience 
—join with the classroom instructors in teaching 
future business men business in the same way that 
future chemists learn chemistry ? 

And, then, why should not employers make 
use of the laboratory facilities of their places of 
business when the ex-students come to them on 
full time? Why let them stumble around and, 
very largely, find their own way, breaking test 
tubes and valuable apparatus—that is, making 
costly mistakes which could almost be eliminated ? 

Why try to sharpen the knife on one side? 
Why not give it a good edge? 


The greatest mistake you can make in this 
life is to be continually fearing you will make 
one.—Roycroft. 
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A “Dead Engine’’ in the Warehouse District. 


) ENERAL SAM HOUS- 
\\ TON built an empire in 
the Southwest, simply 


by doing the next thing every 
day as it came along. 


Reconstruction will probably 
have to be managed pretty much 

4 the same way—producing with 
one hand and saving with the 


other, day after day. 


The Packard people do not 
pretend to authority on any sub- 
ject except transportation. But 
they can show the American 
business man records of savings 
in trucking costs—10 per cent. in 
gasoline, 18 to 22 per cent. in time, 
up to 30 per cent. in ton-mile cost. 


They can show him, too, how 
to apply the same methods to 
his own business. 
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Many a truck owner is surprised when he learns that 88.4 per cent. of all “ accidents ’’ to the 


ACKARD has done away 

with excess costs in gasoline, 
not only through the remarkable 
ability of the Packard Truck 
Engine, but especially by means 
of the Packard carbureter. 


Here is a carbureter built es- 
pecially to stand the vibration of 
a truck at work. The float feed 
positive and precise. The car- 
bureter water-jacketed and 
mounted high up on the cylinder 
bloc; so that the gas is warmed 
by the motor, and fed to the 
engine ready to flash into power. 

Packard does away with ex- 
cess friction and oil wastage, by 
the precise and positive align- 
ment of parts from end toend of 
transmission. 

It saves oil again by the close 
fitting of pistons and rings—and 


average truck can be predicted from its specifications and the parts from which it is assembled 


Has the American Business Man 
“ Time to Save Money 


by preventing loss of oil through 
drip. 

It saves tires by distribution 
of load, by the positive and uni- 
form action of the clutch—in 
fact, by the engineering design 
of the whole Packard rear end. 

Dynamometer tests on Packard 
Trucks show that the Packard 
delivers 86 per cent. of Engine- 
power to the rear wheels on 
low gear, and 94 per cent. on 
high. 


OU often hear it said that 
Americans are too busy mak- 
ing money to save it. 


Yet business men who keep 
accurate cost figures on Pack- 
ard, as compared with the 
average truck, standardize on 
Packard. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One’’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Clearing- House of Ideas from Progressive Companies 
Making Business Better and Business Men Better to Work With 


accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 


A Chance to Win Spurs 


Sees complaint is sometimes made 
that in very large organizations 
an employee rarely has a chance to 
show what is in him or her. Execu- 
tives, too, occasionally feel that there 
may be some sprouting geniuses whom 
the management have not spotted. 
This problem is being solved by the 
largest trust company in America, the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
Says “The Guaranty News”: 

With the approval of Mr. Sabin and 
the Managing Committee of Vice- 
Presidents “The Guaranty News” has 
opened a competition for the best 
paper written in each department by 
one of its employees on the work of 
that department and its relation to all 
other activities of the company. 

This competition is open to all em- 
ployees. Its chief object is to provide 
“The Guaranty News” with authorita- 
tive, well written articles on the ma- 
chinery of the bank as it looks to those 
who help to make it effective. But it 
will serve several other very useful 
purposes. It will assist the senior 
officers of the bank in finding out 
which of the company’s employees in 
the different departments have ‘the 
broadest understanding, not only of 
their own work, but of its relation to 
the company’s larger problems. It will 
also assist the director of the Educa- 
tional Department in selecting the em- 
ployees best fitted to take the educa- 
tional course and thus prepare them- 
selves for more rapid advancement. 

Vice-President Francis H. Sisson, a 
member of the Managing Committee, 
will be chairman of the committee 
which will pass on the various papers 
submitted. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
signed with an assumed name, and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope 
marked with this same assumed name, 
containing inside the writer’s real 
name, department and division. 





Speak Out More 


T= not only your employees but 
the public as well into your con- 
fidence. Make them acquainted with 
your business and the whyfore and 
the wherefore of it. That’s the advice 
given editorially in “Gas Logic,” pub- 
lished by the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, of which George B. Cortel- 
you is president. It says: 

It is very doubtful whether the cus- 
tomers of any other large business en- 
terprise are as well informed about, 
or as familiar with, the conduct of the 
firms with which they are daily trans- 
acting business, as are the customers of 
gas companies in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, The Bronx and Queens. There 
was a time when gas company cus- 
tomers little understood the details of 
the manufacture and distribution of 
the commodity. This resulted in un- 
founded suspicion on the part of the 
customer. Prejudice was engendered, 
and the gas meter was made the sub- 
ject of unfounded complaints, and the 
“butt” of the humorous paragrapher. 
Those days have gone by, and all 


phases of the Gas Companies’ business 
have been “laid on the table.” The 
gas business is an “open book.” In 
court records and in the reports made 
to the Public Service Commission and 
in the newspapers, the public has been 
informed of the prices we pay for the 
materials that are used in the manufac- 
turing and distributing of our product, 
along with every other detail, includ- 
ing the millions of dollars annually 
paid in taxes. Are you as well inform- 


ed about the cost of anything else you 


purchase? On our part everything 
possible has been done to educate the 
public concerning our stupendous un- 
dertaking of supplying gas to the now 
largest city in the world. We know 
that the public is appreciative of our 
efforts and the personal attention or 
“service” that is given in every quarter 
of this great metropolis. Remember, 
“the great obstacle to progress is preju- 
dice.” 


Progress 


OTHING succeeds like success, 
and there is no better way to 
stimulate workers to increase produc- 
tion than to have them realize that 
they belong to a successful organiza- 
tion. In “The Circle,” published by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., at Akron, “An Es- 
say upon Progress,” by Litt: Willie, 
written in humorous vein, shows how 
it can be done without being trite. 


This is an essay on progress. What 
is this thing progress? My ma has a 
old book to home wich is dry-lookin’ 
outside, and drier-lookin’ inside, and 
it is cawled “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Sum 
yeers ago, wen my pa red the book, he 
only sed “Dretful slow, I’le say.” And 
that wuz the week he bot that old teem 
of Homes county mules—and I notised 
he called one mule “Pil” and the uther 
“Prog” and I ast him to explane. And 
he sed it wuz in onner of that book, 
and becuz, like the book, the mules 
wuz so dretful slow. So—that’s. my 
furst adventure in Progress. 

But thair is sum progress that is 
more fast than uthers. F'’instance I 
nevver seemed to get along verry fast 
in skool till pa was elected onto the 
skool board, and then, sumhow, the 
teecher begun to taik notis, and sed 
“Willie, yu’re makin’ fine progress.” 
I gess she wanted the skool the next 
year; enny how, I passed that yeer, 
sumthing I haddent dun for three 
years, Pays to hev your pa on the 
skool board, it helps progress. Then 
agen, wen I tuk my furst gurl home the 
furst time, jist last fall—I kist her be-4 
I started fer home, and she sed, coolish 
like: “I’le say yure makin’ some speedy 
progress!” So—lI think I’de kno Pro- 
gress all right, most enny where. But, 
wen it cums to bizziness progress, I’le 
take no man’s dust—I’me thair with 
bells on. I’ve seen it! 

Progress is the wurd that is verrious- 
ly translated in verrious parts of the 
country, as in West Va., it is “git 
thar.,” and in Texas it is “pronto” ;— 
but Goodrich reely tot me what pro- 
gress is. 

I ain’t good on dates, but it ain’t so 
long ago, wen a canal-bote load of rub- 
ber-makin’ macheenery wus dumped 
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on the tow-path at Akron, and mister 
Goodrich took a squint at a good place 
for his “shop.” 

But—Goodrich didn’t have enny par- 
ticular pull,-like hevin’ a pa on the 
skool board; so he resorted to “push” 
insted. The growth and progress of 
Goodrich since then has been simplee 
1-derfull. 


Where thair wuz squair yards of fac- 
tory then, thair is squair akers now; 
2-story bildings hev given way to ski- 
scrapers with kavernus baisements, 
thredded with sepoolchrel tunnels— 
and sirmounted bi lofty smok-staks— 
O boy! It’s progrest sum, ’le say. Wy 
shood I try to tell it, wen meeny a bet- 
ter man’s pen has clove to the ruff of 
his mouth, tryin’ to tell the story. Az 
the poet wel-sez, “It is to describe the 
in-de-scribable.” 

And, after mister Goodrich had blazed 
the way—notis how menny followed 
in his trane. It’s sumpin progressive 
to blaize the way like that—fer pro- 
gress konsists largely in stirrin’ up dust 
nobuddy else haz stirred, and then 
seein’ uthers foller, and taik Your dust. 

Wich the same is Goodrich in the 
blazin’ act. 

Not knowin’ jist how to end this 
essay, l’le jist say: 

Goodrich has sure gone sum! 

Litt: Willie, his essay. 
Kyahogga Falls avenue, April, 19 
twenty. 


Get Ideas from Workers 


XPERIENCE has shown that often 

the most valuable suggestions for 
the further development of a business 
can be obtained from the workers. 
“Connecting Links,” published by the 
American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has developed a feeling of family re- 
lationship among all “Acco” workers. 
The editor thus asks for further sug- 
gestions: , 

Can you think of a practical, simple 
idea that will save time or labor in 
your work or the work of your de- 
partment, or for that matter in any 
department of the organization? Many 
of us can remember the time when 
there was no such thing as the safety 
pin. It was many years after the safety 
pin became common before the snap 
fastener arrived. Automobiles had 
been in use for several years before 
Weed Tire Chains were thought of. 
These are but three instances of thou- 
sands. 

If it were possible to compute the 
value of these every-day conveniences 
—even if nothing but small labor-sav- 
ing devices and short cuts were includ- 
ed—it would exceed the cost of the war 
and the railroad losses by many mil- 
lions. Yet there are just as many more 
to be thought of as there are in ex- 
istence today. 

Now this isn’t an attempt by the 
Editor to convert the members of the 
“Acco” Family into a lot of patent- 
hunting geniuses. For every patent 
that is worth the paper it is printed 
on, there are a thousand that represent 
nothing more than a foolish waste 
of time and money, But it is an at- 





tempt to get you thinking along the 
right lines; to help you develop your 
powers of observation and direct your 
thoughts into the proper channels. 
Mighty few valuable developments 
have been the work of geniuses—those 
people exist largely in story books. 
The really worth while things were 
thought of by common, everyday folks 
like ourselves. 

All of which leads up to the subject 
of chains and their uses. Several 
months ago a special request was made 
to be on the lookout for new uses for 
chain. New uses are not so common 
that they are to be found without 
searching and without thinking. Yet 
chains are used today for many pur- 
poses that were unthought of only a 


‘few years ago. There are many more 


uses still to be discovered, and this is 
a reminder to be on the lookout and 
send your suggestions to J. W. Cole, 
American Chain Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 





Future of Chemical 
Industry 


HAT’S coming, the future, is con- 

stantly in our minds. To the 
thoughtful worker, the future of the 
industry of which his company is a 
part holds special interest. In “The 
General Chemical Bulletin,” the chair- 
man of the board, Dr. William H. 
Nichols (one of the “Men Who Are 
Making America”), writes thus on “The 
future of the Chemical Industry”: 

The world position of American 
chemical industries is very satisfactory 
at the present time, and is likely to 
continue so if properly protected by 
the laws of the country. We have the 
chemists, the national resources and 
adequate management; and if protect- 
ed against cartels which flourish in 
Europe, but are wisely not permitted 
here, we have every reason to hope 
that our chemical industry will not 
only be able to hold its own, but may 
confidently expect it to lead the world. 
. . « Ihave said we have the chemists, 
the natural resources, and adequate 
management. The second and third of 
these are not likely to lessen in power. 
How about the first—the cheraists? 

Our colleges and universities have 
given us a splendid output of chemists, 
and are continuing to do so. Some of 
our ablest men, with a self-forgetful- 
ness almost sublime, have given them- 
selves freely to the task, with full real- 
ization of its importance. They have 
economized and pinched themselves 
and their families in order that the 
great trust of the education of those 
who come to them may not be mis- 
placed. 

“The proposition of paying profes- 
sors of chemistry far less than the; 
could receive in the industries is based 
on a fallacy. The hope of sécuring 
adequate successors after they are 
through is likewise so based, only on 
still slighter foundation. A man with 
all his life before him cannot be blamed 
if he follow the line of least resistance 
where moral questions are not.involved. 
As a matter of fact, he will almost sure- 


(Continued on page-69) 
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os BA of men who know from actual experience the 
dynamic personality that is formulating Leslie’s 
editorial policy in the matter of the nation’s indus- 
trial problems. Not a week goes by that Charles 
Aubrey Eaton does not address some association of 
business men, some packed assembly of workmen, 
some conclave of executives—some meeting of the 
men who are actually working out our industrial future. 
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He is no hermit figure of a man who lives apart from 


life and writes a pretty theory of things that ought to 
be. Daily he rubs shoulders with the office and the 
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Seer 
Automobile 


The average automobile 
contains one or more 
essential parts made by 
the Spicer Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, such as 
universal joints and 
shafts, axles, springs, 
ete. 


Combined earnings re- 
ported for a period of 
four years average over 
6 times the amount re- 
quired to pay dividends 
on its 8% Preferred 
Stock. 

We offer this stock for 
conservative investment 
and will be glad to send 
a on request for 


Memill, 
Lynch 
& Co. 


Investments 
Commercial Paper 
120 Broadway 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 




















Thrift Among 
the Well-to-do 


A substantial income can be 
made more substantial in net 
results when a part of it is 
regularly set aside for sound 
investment as it is received. 


We invite correspondence 
from those who can _ save 
$100, $500 or more a month. 


Ask for Booklet I-V 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (0. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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New York Stock Exchange and 
all other principal exchanges 


42 Broadway New York 


Branches and Correspondents 
throughout the United States 
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By B. C. Furbes 


NE view is that business worries 

are multiplying at an almost un- 
bearable rate. Strike follows strike as 
rapidly as sparks fly from an anvil. 
One week transportation is tied up. 
Another week coal is unobainable. A 
third week steel cannot be obtained. 
A fourth brings a famine in some other 
material indispensable to one’s oper- 
ations. Goods finally landed on the 
pier for export lie there untouched 
because of trouble among longshore- 
men, or it may be, there is either a 
scarcity of ships or a scarcity of coal 
to supply the ships. 

Then, there is an increasingly acute 
dearth of borrowable funds. Bankers 
very politely but very firmly announce 
that credit lines must be reduced. Even 
the Federal Reserve Board calmly in- 
timates that measures must be. insti- 
tuted to discourage the issuance and 
marketing of commercial paper, the 
very life blood of many businesses. 
The demoralization of European ex- 
changes brings other complications. 

As for help and wages, there ap- 
pears to be no end to worriment from 
this source. Not only are workers 
doing very much less than formerly, 
but there is no satisfying their de- 
mands for higher and still higher 
wages. And the attitude, the insolence 
ef many workers—why, it is beyond 
description and beyond tolerance. 

Yes, a long and broad and black 
picture can be drawn by those who 
are so minded. The complaints here 
enumerated and scores more can be 
trotted out and harped upon from 
morning till night. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Yet, there is another side to the 
picture, a side not less important. And 
this side has become distinctly brighter 
during the last few weeks. 

The most serious problem in this 
country, as in most others, has been 
the arrogant, overbearing and auto- 
cratic attitude of many labor leaders 
enjoying large followings. For a time, 
labor leaders were able to have vir- 
tually everything their own way. If 
they could not get it from employers, 
they ran to Washington and were able 
either to cajole or coerce the Govern- 
ment to knuckle down and grant them 
whatever they demanded. This sub- 
serviency, this cowardice, on the part 
of Washington fostered the arrogancy 
of these labor leaders and inspired 
them to bring forward more and still 
more demands. 

No end to the browbeating and the 
exactions by labor appeared to be in 
sight. 

The end is now in sight. 

The latest labor developments, in- 
stead of causing grave uneasiness, are 
to be interpreted as most encouraging, 
despite all the loss, the dislocation, the 
demoralization, the idleness and the 
discomfort which these developments 
have entailed. Out of all the trouble 
and confusion and chaos has emerged 
this overshadowing important fact: 
Labor leaders have been taught by 
American citizens that they can go so 
far but no farther, that a point can be 
reached where the great body of the 
people will rebel and proceed to de- 
monstrate to them that they cannot 
ride roughshod over every law-abiding 


class of the population, and that if they 
hope to retain any influence over de- 
cent American workmen, they must 
change their un-American tactics and 
try to bring about better conditions, 
not Bolshevism or Communism or any 
other foreign-bred bedevilment utter- 


, ly obnoxious to every right-minded 


citizen of this great commonwealth. 

Therefore, I say, even the latest rail- 
way strike has been worth its cost 
ten times over. It has afforded Amer- 
ican citizens opportunity to show that, 
though patient almost beyond reason, 
they nevertheless are not weak-kneed, 
are not cowardly, are not afraid to 
stand up against any foreign-led, mis- 
led clique or group, no matter how 
powerful, which seeks to attain un- 
American ends by unAmerican meth- 
ods. 


A WORD TO BUSINESS MEN 


For most things there is an ascer- 
tainable cause. What has caused, 
what is causing much of the present- 
day discontent among workers? 

The easiest and most convenient 
thing would be to blame the World 
War, to shift the responsibility on to 
other shoulders. But suppose we try 
to bring the cause a little nearer to 
ourselves. 

Ten years ago and fifteen years ago 
large employers in this country were 
oftentimes just as arrogant and in- 
considerate as any class of workers 
is today. Corruption of lawmakers, 
corruption of transportation com- 
panies, corruption of civic officials was 
rife. Workmen were treated more 
like pieces of machinery than human 
beings made after the image of God. 
They were hired and fired heartlessly. 
No serious efforts were made to pro- 
vide steady employment. Wages were 
held down. Even the decentest of 
trade unions were fought and thwart- 
ed. Legislation was engineered fa- 
vorable to capital. Big Business was 
it the saddle and with a high head 
and a high hand rode a high horse. 

Some of us even then foresaw that 
capital, by its selfishness, its autoc- 
racy and its unfairness, was lying up 
for itself not a peck but a whole world 
of trouble. “You are pulling the pen- 
dulum mercilessly far in your own di- 
rection; some day labor, when it 
gains the power, will pull the pendulum 
even a little farther in its own direc- 
tion,” was the warning given unscru- 
pulous capitalists and corporations. 

Labor in due course did seize hold 
of the pendulum, and, as we have all 
found to our cost, has not hesitated 
to pull it overfar in its own direction, 
regardless of the consequences to the 
rest of the people. 

The opportunity is now coming for 
bringing the pendulum back to normal. 
Capital was rounded up when it went 
too far. Labor leaders who have now 
gone too far are now beginning to be 
rounded up. It is for every honest, 
law-abiding, peace-loving citizen to 
play his part honorably and energetic- 
ally in seeking to bring about equitable 
conditions all round. 

To be perfectly frank, much of the 
recent unrest and uprising has been 
caused directly by the unconscionable 
forcing up of prices by the business 


(Continued on page 73) 


One of the Longest 
Dividend Record; 


ration in the United 


of any cor 
een established by 


States has 
The Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Company 
Dividends have been paid cwn- 
tinuously for over sixty-six yesrs, 
We recommend this Company’s 6% 
Secured Gold Notes, due Decein- 

ber 1, 1922. 
Large earnings, ample security. 


Price to yield 7% 
Ask for Circular No. YM-88 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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Simms 
Petroleum 


A thorough discussion pro 
and con of the situation of 
this company in the Homer 
Field reviewed in the cur- 
rent issue of the 


Financial Forecast 
Other issues treated: © 


U. S. Steamship 
Republic Rubber 
Atlantic Gulf Corp. 


Sent upon request. 
Ask for No. 165. 


MS-WOLre & Ca. 
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41 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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How Investors May Share in 
the Profits of the Farm 
Tractor 


INDUSTRY 


Of 1,033 farmers who answered a 
questionnaire, 157, or 15% ex- 
pressed their intention to buy a 
farm tractor. In the 13 North 
Central States from which the re- 
plies were received there are 2,343,- 
791 farms, indicating a potential 
market for 351,568 farm tractors. 

Applying the 15% ratio to the 
6,534,298 farms of the United 
States, the immediate tractor pros- 
pects number 980,144, enough to 
keep twenty leading manufacturers 
busy for years to come. 

These facts indicate an era of 
unusual prosperity for the Farm 
Tractor Industry. 

We offer the unsold portion of 
$357,000 8% Preferred Stock of the 


BEAR TRACTOR 
CORPORATION 


at par, $10 per share. 


Bonus of 140% in Common Stock , i 


Write for illustrated circular. 


A. Hicks Lawrence 


“Profitable Investing” 
50 Broad Street, New York 


Formerly 10 Wall St 
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2AN-AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT CO. 


Commen Stock 


Circular on request. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Common “‘B’’ Stock 


Circular om request 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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for Copy 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


High Money Rates May Bring 
Early Culmination of the 
1920 Market 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


Rec money market has again held 
up a warning hand against stock 
market excesses, and those who do 
uot heed are committed to folly. 

The better supply of call funds 
which seemed to be promised a while 
ago has been disappointingly slow in 
materializing. If a brief period of 
comparative ease does come, it may be 
expected that speculative pools will 
make hay while the sun shines. But 
the average speculator should be pre- 
pared for the worst. 


Last year there was no difficulty 
w:th the money market until the lat- 
ter part of June. In years gone by 
Wall Street used to be assured of an 
abundant supply of day-to-day funds 
in the months of February to Au- 
gust, inclusive, and the availability of 
these speculative funds in the months 
prior to the crop movement and the 
autumn industrial boom has always 
been one of the bases of market 
manipulation. 

With money kiting in April, the 
duration of the present speculative 
movement cannot but be doubtful. Of 
course, the situation is not hopeless 
yet. If more gold comes over quickly 
from London, and reaches a sufficient 
volume to balance the continued flow 
to. South America and perhaps to re- 
place some of this loss, then there may 
be hope of relief. If Argentine pays 
the $50,000,000 soon to be due us in 
gold, it will help. Otherwise, further 
strain can hardly be avoided, and a 
brisk stock market cannot be main- 
tained along with the recent draft of 
$300,000,000 or more on available sup- 
plies through floatations of new 
securities, and along with the Treas- 
ury’s continued output of $200,000,000 
blocks of short-term certificates on the 
new basis of 5 and 5% per cent. 

The unexpected strike of railroad 
trainmen has been a_ complicating 
factor in upsetting money market 
calculations. The sudden cessation of 
shipments from the mills, the stoppage 
of the flow of raw materials, and the 
general hampering of the usually well- 
oiled processes of business and trade, 
have conspired to tie up large sums of 
credit. The situation that bankers re- 
ferred to as one of “frozen credits” 
at the time of the steel, coal, and long- 
shoremen’s strikes last year has again 
been brought about, only this time on 
a broader scale. This complication, 
happily, is amenable to quick correc- 
tion, and will be followed by rapid re- 
covery of equilibrium. But it came at 
a most unfortunate time from the stock 
market point of view. 

Should the money market work out 
for the best interests of the stock 
market, there is still room, on the basis 
of accumulated profits and the bright 
earnings outlook in such industries as 
the sugar, the steel, the copper, auto- 
mobile accessories and railroad and 
electrical equipment, for a brisk but 
brief upturn in prices. While the risk 
will be great, in view of the credit un- 
certainties and the general tendency 
toward a cautious attitude on the part 
of business leaders, the profits should 
be large for the venturesome because 
the market, in its brighter hours, has 
hit a decidedly rapid pace. 


It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that with the money market so 
sensitive to gold withdrawals and in- 
terest payments so early in the year, 
there can be little hope of sufficient 
supplies in the autumn months to 
permit of broad stock market activity. 
For this reason, and for the reason 
that signs of business reaction—still 
remote and out of speculative minds— 
may appear at any time, it is the opin- 
ion of the writer that the 1920 bull 
market will culminate before mid- 
summer. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if peak. prices for the general 
run of speculative stocks were reached 
this month. 


In addition to the above reasons for 
expecting an early culmination of the 
rise, there must be added another fac- 
tor that is working toward the rapid 
using up of speculative forces. On the 
theory that Congress may enact some 
restraining legislation, there is grow- 
ing evidence of undue haste on the part 
of corporations seeking to capitalize 
earned surpluses by means of stock 
dividend distributions. While stock 
dividends are something to conjure 
with in advance, they often leave a 
disagreeable aftermath, especially as 
the widened base requires continued 
large earnings for the spreading out of 
attractive dividends over the total of 
old and new stock. 

The Stutz incident is unfolding a dis- 
agreeable chapter in Wall Street his- 
tory. The defence of the “cornerers” 
that some people were trying to de- 
press their stock by selling it short 
does not hold much water. It is just 
as legitimate to sell a stock short to 
attempt to get the price down as it is 
to buy a stock to attempt to put the 
price up. Both practices have been 
used in open play since the Stock Ex- 
change.was first opened for business. 
The “cornerers” are undoubtedly 
within the law, but it is the conten- 
tron of those who believe in a free 
and open market for securities that the 
ethics of the “corner,” however or 
wherever practiced, are untenable. If 
the sponsors of every stock which 
happens to be attacked on occasion by 
the bears were to start forthwith to 
run a “corner,” the salutary and quite 
necessary practice of short selling 
would soon enter the limbo. The 
Stock Exchange must do everything in 
its power to prevent such an impasse. 
It exists to facilitate dealings in 
stocks, 

In a market such as the present it is 
the part of wisdom to beware of over- 
trading , especially in the higher- 
priced industrials. Pressed Steel Car, 
among the equipments, appears to be 
entitled te a much higher price range. 
The same may be said of Bethlehem 
Steel “B” and Lackawanna Steel 
among the steels, of which the natural 
leader should be Steel common. 
American Bank Note common, al- 
though usually inactive, should re- 
spond to the prospects of further large 
orders for the engraving of new 
securities issued as stock dividends. 
The coppers and standard rails are 
still on an investment basis, and the 
future should bring increased specula- 
tive activity in at least the former 
group. 





What Makes 


Millionatres? 


ROGER W. BABSON studied 
the hundred leaders of our commercial 
world and the businesses they built. 

He found some very interesting facts on 
the effect of heredity, environment and 
training. But mcte important, he discov- 
ered a principle of doing business—the 
principle that has built every great bus- 
inessin America. Itis simple, for it can be 
clearly stated in a single sentence. It is 
unusual, for it will practically double the 
net profits of any business large or small. 
You will find the whole story —facts, fig- 
ures and principle—in the new Babson 
booklet, ‘Increasing Net Profits.” 


Write Today 


A copy of this Booklet will be sent to in- 
terested executives, gratis. Send for it 
today. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
yoursecretary when you dictate the morn- 
.ng’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet EY-37 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Orég. Busi: Advisors 





ization of 
in the World 
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MEMO FOR YOUR, 


SECRETARY 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of the Babson 

Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, I 

Mass., as follows : ** Please send me a copy of booklet 
Taree ‘Increasing Net Profits’ — gratis.” 
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BUSINESS BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Write today for List of the Latest 
Books of Current Interest to Busi- 


ness Men. Wesley Mills Company, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, Dept. C. 
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Forbes Magazine 
Invites Your Cooperation 


OU will do your business 

friends a favor if you will 

rh ‘send us their names and 
addresses to receive a sam- 

ple copy of Forbes’ Magazine, 


.== _- without cost or obligation of any kind. 
7 a You will be doing us a good turn and, 
what is more, you will be helping to promote 
sound American: business. 


} 
i J 


‘Won*t you send five or ten names (or more) of business friends you think would be 








interested.in Forbes? Address: Circulation Mgr., Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 
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I‘ is all very well for us to urge 
workers to produce more and thus 
bring down the cost of living. But 
what are business men doing to bring 
down the cost of living? Are they 
rendering more service than formerly 
for every dollar of profit they ex- 
tract? Are they helping all they can 
to bring down costs by reducing their 
profits to the lowest possible minimum? 
If the profits being made by the 
majority of corporations whose earn- 
ings are regularly published are any 
criterion of what smaller business 
concerns are making, then a great 
many business men are living in glass 
house when they throw stones at 
workers. Wall Street has been revel- 
ing in a perfect shower of “stock 
dividends,” some of them representing 
$10,000,000, $20,000,000, $30,000,000, and 
even more. Where did the profits to 
justify these disbursements come 
from? Were they derived by keeping 
down profits or marking profits up? 
Some of these companies—oil com- 
panies for example—have been able 
to declare enormously fat dividends 
through good fortune, but in not a 
few cases these juicy “melons” for 


stockholders represent nothing but 
profts garnered by charging high 
prices. The cost of living will never 


come down and stay down until the 
majority of us, the payers of wages as 
well as the earners of wages, strive 
earnestly and diligently, to give full 
value for every dollar we receive. High 
wages, high profits and scarcity do not 
constitute genuine prosperity. They 
lead to disaster. 


* * * 


EEP your eye on the money mar- 
ket. The fiat has gone forth from 
the Federal Reserve Board that lend- 
ings to the business world must be 
curtailed, a step fraught with danger- 
ous and far-reaching possibilities. In 
Wall Street call loans have again been 
soaring to fancy figures, time loans 
have also been hard to procure, and 
the Government has had to raise its 
rate of payment for loans—all this 
despite very large receipts of gold from 
London. Also, note that the Bank of 
England has raised its rate from six 
per cent. to seven per cent., following 
advances at one or two other centers. 
Both in Europe and here the demand 
for fresh capital is inordinate. At 
home there has been a deluge of new 
offerings of bonds, stocks and notes 
carrying unusually high returns for in- 
vestors. These floatations, of course, 
absorb loanable funds by the hundreds 
of millions. All of which means that 
you had better keep in close touch 
with your bankers if you expect to 
need accommodation either soon or 
later in the year. 
* * * 
(y= failure to ratify the Peace 
Treaty is beginning to bring on 
consequences which were clearly fore- 
seen by thinking people. European 


countries are again at loggerheads. 


French and Italian exchange have 
fallen to lower levels than ever before 
recorded, making it still harder for 
these countries to buy goods from 
America. Our selfish action—for that 
is how it is interpreted abroad—has 
aroused widespread indignation, not to 
say hatred, against this country and is 


making it easier for Great Britain to 
make headway in conquering forcign 
markets which the United States had 
hoped to enter on a large scale. The 
idea has spread that the world will 
row have to prepare for further wars, 
In this connection the proposal of the 
United States to rush into the building 
up of a larger navy than the human 
race has ever before known is care- 
fully and painfully noted by foreign’ 
peoples and governments. Our inter- 
national commerce is hampered in 
various ways by the continued exist- 
ence of a state of war between this 
country and the Teutonic nations, 
Moreover, and perhaps worst of all, 
our refusal to enter into a League of 
Nations has had a most injurious effect 
spiritually and morally upon the rest 
of mankind. 
* * * 

P ROSPERITY False, Vanderlip 

Holds,” runs a newspaper head- 
line. He is not alone in this diagnosis, 


* * * 


HE railway strike has played 

havoc with industry and business 
throughout the eastern half of the 
country. Manufactureres were con- 
gratulating themselves upon the im- 
provement in*the supply of freight 
cars, and had visions of being able 
to clear away long-continued conges- 
tion. The strike which originated in 
the switching yards at Chicago and 
quickly developed into a fight between 
“outlawed” unions and the regular 
railroad brotherhoods, knocked ill 
these pleasant anticipations on the 
head. Hundreds of thousands of wage 
earners were thrown out of work by 
the enforced shutting down of plants 
through the inability to get materials 
or to move finished products. While it 
may be regarded at the moment as 
somewhat cold consolation, neverthe- 
les it is worth reflecting that the prob- 
abilities are that the abortive strike 
will lead to distinct improvement in 
the operation of our railroads. The 
revolutionaries have discovered that 
they are not all-mighty, and that if 
they hope to retain their jobs they 
must buckle down and earn their pay. 
As discussed elsewhere in this isue, the 
strike is to be regarded as a blessing 


in disguise. 
T HEY say that this country is en- 
joying great prosperity,” re- 
marked a salaried man who does a 
little thinking. “I can’t see it that way. 
I have always been taught that pros- 
perity consisted of an abundance of 
things to eat and wear, with plenty of 
comfortable houses for people to live 
in, adequate transportation facilities at 
reasonable cost and so forth. If this 
is the right conception of prosperity 
—that is, abundance—then how in 
thunder can anyone say that America 
is more prosperous today than it ever 
was before? Food is scarce. Clothing 
is scarce. Homes are more than 
scarce. Transportation is utterly in- 
adequate. Everything a man and his 
family needs, it seems to me, is both 
scarce and dear—have you tried to buy 
any potatoes lately? If this be pros- 
perity, then I would rather see the 
country not prosperous.” How many 
heads of families in America are feel- 
ing this way today? 


s *¢ * 
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The Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc, have 
been prepared by the serviee de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have beem listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the bookleta, ete, 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
erhead or business card. 


A Little Adventure in Good Will 
Ten little conays ublished in the in- 
terest of the electrical industry by a 
national advertiser. 


Save the Surface 
Describing a superior paint as a prac- 
tical rust preventive. 

Magneto Ignition 
rm illustrated booklet showing why 
magneto ignition makes a good en- 
gine better. 


Interior Telephones 
Complete data for the installation 
and use of interior telephones that 
will make it poe for the execu- 
we cel af le agiienlion te aia 
any p or ion by - 
ply pressing a key. 

Unit Buildings 
A book for builders showing how 
buildings may be built from units 
an ed to suit the pleasure or 

convenience of the owner. 


Rubber 
Booklet of interest to the rubber and 
allied industries. 

Industrial Plant Roadways 
For those interested in concrete 
roads, showing how a sound under- 
foot lowers plant overhead. 

Why Did They Quit? 
One way to ver the reason for 
the turnover of labor, and a sugges- 
tion for a remedy. 


The Truck in the Foundry 
4 A. Ses a —, 
riven vehicle es ly _ des: 
for foundry and pn ys Ie 
Industrial Lighting 
An illustrated booklet of practical 


iting of buildings 
to industrial uses. 


information on | 
and areas devot 


Lubrication 
100-page book of lubrication of in- 
ternal combustion engines. 

Solid Tires 
A tire for heavy trucks described in 
a little circular issued by a world 
known manufacturer. 


Industrial Housing 
A booklet describing a housing plan 
that will build houses for cities of 
300, 500, 1,000 or 3,000 population. 

Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for 
executives that is being followed by 
10,000 of the country’s ablest business 
men. 

Higher Standards 
A bulletin for exeeutives who. aim to 
promote higher standards of man- 
agement of their business and to pro- 


mote a better understanding between © 


the employer and the employee. 
Saving Lives 

Describing door latches especially de- 

signed for large buildings where the 

“safety first” principle is recognized. 
Hardware That Harmonizes 

Booklet describing the new idea in 

—_— combining beauty and util- 

y. 


Steel Windows 
A complete handbook of modern win- 
dow construction for the manufac- 
turer or builder. 

Pneumatic Systems 
Describing the new system for re- 
moval, cunverens and colleeting dust, 
litter and other materials in manu- 
facturing establishments. 

An Interview with the Father of 
the Calculating Machine 
A personal story of interest to busi- 
ness men and accountants. 

The Jacklift Master Truck 
unloading possibilities. this truck: has 
wu es 
for the large and small factory. 

Hoisting Machinery for Indus- 
by ay 

complete details 
on hoisting machinery for the large 
manufacturer. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
B. S. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
209 Breadway New Yerk, N. Y. 











FORBES 


Clearing-House Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


(Continued from page 64) 


ly select the opening which promises 
the brightest future. 


With full recognition of this situa- 
tion, a number of our great universities 
have been engaged in Herculean efforts 
to increase their endowment with the 
intention, among other things, of put- 
ting themselves in position to advance 

- professors’ salaries. These efforts are 
highly necessary and ought to be met 
with a most cordial and liberal response 
by the people at large. 


In my estimation, however, even if 
success crowns all their efforts, tine 
result will not be sufficient to carry 
out the needed advance in the salaries 
cf certain classes of professors. Any 
one can see the incongruity of running 
en immense educational establishment 
with professors falling short of the 
highest attainments and _ character. 
Some plan must be devised to supyle- 


ment the ability of the universities to 
carry out what they would like to do, 
and I believe that such a plan wil! be 
presented within a reasonable time, 
which will appeal to the industries of 
the country in a way which they can- 
not ignore. 

The coming age will be the age of 
chemistry both in peace and in war, if 
unhappily that condition should again 
arise. Our industries, almost every one 
of them, depend on the chemical in- 
dustry and this depends in turn upon 
the chemist. What the chemical in- 
dustry of the future will be will de- 
pend upon the character and quality 
of the chemist output of our educa- 
tional institutions. This output in my 
opinion will depend in turn upon the 
character and ability of the teaching 
staff. There must be a much closer 
alliance between the universities and 
the industries. 





WHY HATS ARE HIGH 


ATS, like shoes—and everything 

else, for that matter, are high. In 
a recent issue of “Forbes” an incident 
was printed about a millionaire who 
went into a Knox store, selected a hat, 
tendered a $10 in payment, and was as- 
tounded when informed that the price 
was $16. 

Why hats have doubled in price is 
explained in the following communica- 
tion received from Brayton Witherell, 
vice president of the Knox Hat Co., 
New York: 

Editor, “Forbes” : 


In accordance with your request we 
are very glad to give you a few facts 
for publication as to why hats have in- 
creased in price. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war, 
Knox hats sold at a retail price of $5. 
This price was later raised to $6 and 
in the latter part of 1917 was again 
raised to $8. In September, 1919, the 
cost of labor and raw materials having 
increased so tremendously, it became 
an absolute necessity for us to place 
a minimum price on soft and stiff hats 
of $10. 

Hats are manufactured from import- 
ed fur. Fur which we were formerly 
able to purchase at $1.75 per pound, 
now costs us $15 a pound; and another 
grade of fur which we were formerly 
able to buy at $3.75 a pound, has risen 
to $18 a pound. 

Leather sweats, which are placed in- 
side of the hat, cost us in 1914 $15 per 
gross; the same grade today costs $60 
per gross. 

Silk bands have increased from 80c. 
to $2.25 apiece. Shellac, which is used 
for stiffening purposes, has leaped from 
22c. per pound to $1.30 per pound. 

These are the most important of 
the raw materials which enter into 
the manufacture of hats, but by no 
means do they represent the most dras- 
tic increases. 


Coupled with the above increases 
there has been a tremendous increase 
in the cost of labor, of which we are 
all well aware. 


It can be seen from the foregoing 
that each and every increase in the 
retail selling price of hats has been 
well justified, and that it is very re- 
markable that the increase has not been 
greater. It has been only through 
careful management that the price has 
been held as low as it is and the tra- 
ditional Knox quality maintained at the 
same time. 


We thank you for the privilege of 
stating these few facts to your readers 
through your columns. 

BRAYTON WITHERELL, 


Vice-president, Knox Hat Co. 





Sand 


The trouble with so many folks 
Is this, I understand— 

They are like the locomotive 
That’s not supplied with sand. 


I call to mind an engine 
Which I observed one day, 

Standing in the roundhouse, 
Where locomotives stay. 


It was panting for a journey, 
It was coaled and fully manned 
And the fireman had a little box 
He was filling up with sand. 


It ‘pears that locomotives 
Can’t always get a grip 
On the slender iron pavements, 
And their wheels are apt to slip. 


So when they reach a slippery spot 
And occasion does demand, 

To get a grip upon the rails 
They sprinkle them with sand. 


It’s about this way with travel 
Along life’s slippery track, 

Your load gets kind o’heavy 
And you start to sliding back. 


But just recall the locomotive 
And quick you'll understand 

That in starting what you needed 
Was a good supply of sand. 


You can reach most any station 
That along life’s route is seen 
If there’s fire beneath the boiler 
Of ambition’s strong machine. 


And you'll reach a place called Flush- 
town 

At a rate of speed that’s grand 
If for all the slippery places 

You’ve a good supply of sand. 

(H. Terwilliger, final repair depart- 
ment of Republic Motor Truck Co., 
Alma, Mich., in “The Republic Radio.”) 

** © 

Is there a lesson in this for some 
merchants and manufacturers? The 
president of a very large steel plant 
says he could get five cents a pound 
instead of three cents a pound for cer- 
tain products, but refuses to let prices 
sear. ; 


| Mak 


e 
Money 


Introducing 
Forbes 


One enthusiastic Forbes 
reader writes, “All I need to 
make a nice pile of money is 
to have permission from you 
to represent you here on the 
subscription end of the Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis story.” 





There’s a real opportunity 
for somebody who believes in 
Forbes to make good money 
(in full time or as a side line) 
selling “Forbes Magazine” 
and B. C. Forbes inspiring 
books, “Keys to Success,” and 
“Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica” to the progressive busi- 
ness people in your town. 
Earn while you serve. Are 
you interested? Address: Cir- 
culation Manager, Forbes 
Magazine, 299 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 




















id hardly of Bogue 
Unit Method for Restoring ‘ect Speech 
Founder The Bogue Institute for 
erers vee 1901), 

in 


d mailing. Address 
postage SENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
2601 Bogue Buliding indlanapoils, ind. 





Correspondence J 
Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments end 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Ohseago 


{ N.Y. Stoek Bavehange 
Members { N. Y. Cotton E. 
| Chheag 


33 NewStreet 92“"* New York 














COMMERCIAL RESEARCH MAN 

University man with advanced degrees and excellent 
training in research and statistical methods wishes to 
enter the employ of a commercial, financial, advertising 
or industrial organization. 

Age 43; American. 

Extended experience in investigation, research, sta- 
tistics, analysis of conditions, finance and costs, as well 
as in organization and management. Not trained in 
mechanics. 

If desired would spend anything up to a year in 
specific preparation for a particular field, providing the 
position were attractive enough to justify. ion ll 

on ‘or - 


Any location; salary d di 
vancement. 
Address B. L., Box 178, City Hall Station, New York 





City. 





e 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists. It also contains vital sug- 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail, Counts and prices given on 9000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valua- 
ble reference book free. Write for it. 
Send Them Sales Letters 
You can produce sales or inquiries with 
personal letters. Many concerns allover | 
U. S. are profitably using Sales Letters 


we write. Send for free instructive 
booklet, Value of Sales Letters.” 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
ESTS St.Louis 
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Collects divi- 
dends, coupons, 
pagent sere Safeguard Your 
or remits in- o,° 
onansdiie. Securities 
ELIEVE yourself of 
TEMENT the responsibility and 
mas . detail attendant on the 
Renders regular proper care of your secur- 
iteieeiiumes of ; ities, by placing them in 
our vaults for safe-keep- 
income and se- ing 
curities held. : 
osiltans We will be glad to advise 
with you on any matter 
INCOME TAX affecting your securities, 
RETURNS and will assist you in the 
duties — of your invest- 
paring Federal c = 
and New York Let one of our Officers 
State income explain these Services to 
tax returns. you. 





















Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 
80 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. AT 60th ST. FIFTH AVE. AT 38th ST. 
MADISON AVE. AT 42nd ST. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 29 Million Dollars 





Member Federal Reserve System 


























_Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
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We Offer 


1,000,000 MARKS EACH 
Of the Following Issues 


Per 10,000 Per 10,000 
Marks ‘ Marks 
Berlin 4s @ $195 Dresden 414s @ $200 
Bremen 4%s @ 195 Greater Berlin4s @ 195 
Cologne 4s @ 230 Leipzig 4%s @ 210 
Dresden 4s @ 200 Munich 4s @ 210 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


We can supply other Foreign Issues and shall 
be pleased to submit prices upon application. 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit Philadelphia 








Chicago 











Opportunities for Investors 


Diversified List of Preferred Stocks, Including 
Some Neglected Issues 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


B Byer are a number of preferred 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange which may be classed 
as good investments for the business 
man, but to which little attention is 
given by the average investor. It. is 
the purpose of this article to point out 


cent. Should these stocks reach an 
average basis of 6 per cent., say, within 
the next five years, there would accrue 
a profit of $154. This result is arrived 
at by figuring that the total of their 


“selling prices would have to reach 


about $983 in order to make the re- 








DIVERSIFIED LIST OF PREFERRED STOCKS 





Dividend 
Allis-Chalmers ........... $7 cum. 
American Beet Sugar..... 6 n. c. 
Atlantic Gulf & West 
eee Sn. c 
Barrett Company ......... 7 cum. 
Certain-teed Products 
OS ee een 7 cum. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.... 7. cum. 
Goodrich (B.F.) Co...... 7 cum. 
International. Nickel...... 6 nc 
Pressed Steel Car........ 7 nc. 
DORE as teiicananesccad $59 


Average Earnings Price Return 
Period. PerCt. About. Per Ct. 
5% yrs. 14.05 85 8.2 
10_—yrs. 34.21 91 6.6 
4 yrs. 39.41 67 rf 
8 yrs. 54.56 106 6.6 
3 soyrs. 24.26 90 78 
7 ‘yrs. 34.71 101 69 
7% yrs. 34.43 95 74 
10 yrs. 73.53 91 6.6 
10 yrs. 16.75 103 6.8 

$829 Aver. 7.1 








a selected few of these issues, grouped 
with some better known securities, so 
as to make up a diversified investment 
list. 

The logic that is impelling fore- 
sighted investors to place their in- 
vestment fuads in bonds and good pre- 
ferred stocks is now quite well known. 
Briefly, the theory—and it has worked 
out in practice over a number of years 
—is that when commodity prices and 
interest rates come. down from their 
present heights the return sought by 
investors on fixed interest bearing 
securities will become less. That 
means the investor will be willing to 
pay more for bonds and - preferred 
stocks, and quotations will rise in 
consequence. 

The desire to profit from this swing 
in the investment pendulum, however, 
has become so widespread during the 
past year that many of the better 
known and more thoroughly seasoned 
preferred sto.ks have already risen to 
prices that do not permit of a really 
attractive yield for the average in- 
vestor. For instance, American Car 
& Foundry preferred has sold as high 
as 116 this year, at which price the 
yield is exactly 6 per cent. If, aided 
by the expected decline in commodity 
prices and interest rates within the 
next five years, the less popular pre- 
ferred stocks should reach a 6 per 
cent. basis, there would accrue a sub- 
stantial profit to those who buy these 
stocks now and hold them for higher 
prices. 

In the accompanying table there are 
listed nine preferred stocks represent- 
ing diversified industries in which the 
outlook for future profits seems rea- 
sonably good. All of the companies 
concerned have been enjoying a period 
of large profits, so that there has been 
built up back of their senior stocks a 
reserve buffer against the exigencies of 
possible periods of depression. In 
some cases the earnings of recent 
years have been phenominally large. 

One share of each of the stocks may 
now be purchased for a total of $829, 
or ten shares of each for $8,290. On 
the one-share basis the annual divi- 
dends at current rates would amount 


‘to $59, or slightly better than 7 per 


turn on the investment 6 per cent., on 
the basis of total yearly dividend pay- 
ments of $59. 

Such a profit would amount to more 
ttan 18% per cent. on the original in- 
vestment, and would bring the total 
yield on the investment up to more 
than 10% per cent. annually, if ac- 
ccmplished within a five-year period. 

Allis-Chalmers preferred is one of 
the outstanding bargains in the list. 
In addition to being entitled to 7 per 
cent. cumulative dividends, the holders 
of the preferred stock have the right 
to elect a majority of the board of 
directors, which means practically that 
control of the company is vested in the 
$16,183,400 of this stock. The Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has 
steadily been improving its plant 
efficiency in recent years, and now 
manufactures a line of harvest ma- 
chinery and tractors in addition to a 
variety of air brakes, air compressors 
and pumping and hoisting machinery. 
There are no mortgage securities 
ahead of the preferred stock, on which 
earnings have during the past four 
years been running at the rate of three 
and four times dividend requirements. 

American Beet Sugar preferred is 
limited to 6 per cent. and is non- 
cumulative, but the high average of 
earnings on this issue over a period of 
ten years, as shown by the table here- 
with, is the key to its investment 
rating and tells the story of its lower 
return. The high rate of prosperity in 
the sugar industry may be expected to 
continue until the beat sugar industry 
of Central Europe again becomes 
highly productive, as prohibition has 
given a great stimulus to our own re- 
quirements. This company also has no 
funded debt. 

Average earnings of only four years 
are shown in the accompanying table 
for Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies pre- 
ferred, for the reason that no con- 
solidated income account is available 
prior to 1915. While this issue is un- 
seasoned, recent earnings—as high as 
65 per cent. in 1917—have greatly im- 
proved its’ investment position, and 
warrant its being included in a group 
investment. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Bureau of 


FINANCIAL | 
LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc, listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list, pin it to your let- 
terhead or business card, and re- 
turn it to us. 


Automotive Accessory Securities 
Descriptive analytical reports on 
Stromberg Carbureter, Stewart War- 
ner, Mullins Body, Parish & Bingham 
and American Bosch Magneto. 

Weekly Financial Review 
Timely investments described and 
analyzed. 

The Copper Metal Situation 
Giving a comprehensive statement of 
the copper situation as applied to 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
shares. 

General Motors 
Special circular on the newest de- 
velopments in General Motors. 

Independent Oil Stocks 
A 16@-page booklet giving the latest 
statistical information on indepen- 
dent oil seeurities. 

Stock Dividend Possibilities of 
the Standard Oil Companies 
Cireular covering this important sub- 
jeet and the effect the United States 
Supreme Court decision on stock divi- 
dends as income. 

Foreign Bonds 
Ten high-grade forei government 
bonds described with investment pos- 
sibilities. 

“We're Right on the Ground” 
First mortgage loans and real estate 
bonds described by an expert. 

Trade Fairs in Foreign Countries 
A list of the fairs to be held during 
the year in various foreign countries. 
A valuable memorandum for the 
business traveler in foreign countries. 

European Currencies, Capital 
Resources and Wealth 
A circular of the monetary resources 
of the principal European countries. 

Heyden Chemical Company 
Special] comment on the report whieh 
this company has just issued to fits 
stockholders, with investment outlook. 

The Bache Review 
A four-page weekly treating editori- 
ally in condensed form the events of 
the times as they affect the business 
and financial situation. 

Oriental Navigation Company 8% 
Preferred Stock 
A descriptive circular of this eom- 
pany, prepared for the investor. 

Cities Service Company 7% Con- 
vertible Gold Debentures 
Cireular deseribing these bonds, - 
ing terms of conversions, aie 
tion of cash and stock dividends, 
capitalization, earning power, re- 
demption of debentures, 

Getting the Most for Your 

oney 

A booklet on this most im 
Jeet issued by a long-e 
tistical organization. 

Expert German Investment Ser- 
vice 


rtant sub- 
lished sta- 


A service of value to holders of 
German Securities, rendered free of 
charge. 

Five Railroad Bond Investments 
A booklet giving detailed mortgaged 
maps, and describing. these bonds— 
the obligations of five of the strong- 
est American railroad systems—with 
investment possibilities. 

Foreign Securities 
List of foreign securities, including 
German, French and Belgium Govern- 
ment bonds. P 

Bethlehem Steel “B” 

Newly prepared circular on Bethle- 
hem Steel “B” showing elements of 
value back of common stock and 
other important data. 

Investor’s Guide 
A Hist of greatly diversified bonds, 
short term notes and prefe: stocks 
selected by a long-established com- 
pany. 
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B. C, Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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== production—one of the 
surest signs of the times in the 
copper industry—is on the increase, 
and quotations for the metal are begin- 
ning to rise above the 19-cent level. 
Anaconda’s average monthly production 
for 1919 was about 12,400,000 pounds, 
and the output for no month, save 
February, got above 18,000.000 pounds. 
The story for 1920 is told in the follow- 
ing figures of production for the first 
three months: January, 18,100,000 Ibs.; 
February, 18,500,000 Ibs.; March, 18,450,- 
000 Ibs. In the past, high prices for 
the copper stocks have usually been 
coincident with high prices for the 
metal. If quotations for the metal 
reach higher levels this summer, as 
most authorities are now predicting, 
copper stock prices may be expected to 
get well above current low levels. 
* * * 


TOCKHOLDERS of the United 

States Steel Corporation, as shown 
by the books when closing was made 
for the March dividend, totalled 83,583, 
the largest number on record for the 
common shares, and comparing with 
41,910 four years ago. There are now 
a total of 162,216 stockholders, as the 
latest record showed 78,633 holders of 
the preferred stock. One only needs 
to glance over the balance sheet of the 
big corporation in the recent annual 
report to find the reason for the in- 
vestment absorption of Steel common. 
On Dec. 31, 1919, net working capital, 
which is the balance of current assets 
over current liabilities, stood at $515,- 
224,126, as against the 5,083,025 shares 
of common stock, or more than $100 
a share. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties totalled more than $325,000,000. It 
may be estimated that net assets ap- 
plicable to Steel common amount to 
nearly a billion and a quarter, or ap- 
proximately $245 per share. Although 
earnings amounted to only $10.14 a 
share on the common stock last year, 
it is generally conceded that better 
results are in store for the share- 
holders this year, in view of the large 
volume of orders booked and the in- 
creasing demand for railroad and gen-, 
eral building purposes. The country’s 
steel requirements, deferred during the 
war, have piled up to an enormous 
total, so that unless some untoward 
event comes to mar the progress of 
rehabilitation it would appear that the 
longer outlook for the steel industry 
is bright. At least, investors all over 
the country, who have first-hand 
knowledge of steel requirements, have 
registered such an opinion by their 
purchases. 

* * 

wre THAT the poor earnings 

statement of the Willys-Overland 
Co. for 1919 is out, and the worst is 
known as to the effect of last year’s 
labor troubles, it should be time to be- 
gin to discount the future. The com- 
pany is now expanding production at 
an astonishing rate, and it is estimated 
that earnings will run between $6 and 
$8 a share on the increased common 
stock capitalization for 1920. 

** * 
DVANCE-RUMELY is sharing to 
the full in the prosperity of the 

harvesting and farm machinery indus- 
try. In 1919 the company earned $12.02 
a share on its common stock, as com- 
pared with $3.19 in 1918, and the out- 
look is very good for the current year. 
According to President Mount, “The 
number of units manufactured in 1919 


exceeded that of 1918 by a little over 
100 per cent., and our production 


“scheduled for 1920 exceeds the produc- 


tion of 1919 by 52 per cent. Even with 
the additions to plant and equipment 
made and in use in 1919, our plants 
were run to capacity on 1919 schedule 
and more additions are in course of 
completion for our 1920 schedule.” 
Advance-Rumely is the successor of 
the old M. Rumely concern which 
underwent reorganization soon after 
the war began. The trouble with the 
old company was lack of working capi- 
tal and too liberal extension of credit 
to farmers. Prosperity on the farm 
has removed the farmer from the 
“slow pay” class and lessened the 
troubles of the agricultural machinery 
makers. The new Rumely concern 
is building a firm financial structure. 
It has reduced its bonded debt by more 
than $1,500,000 in the past four years, 
while surplus earnings of more than 
$3,500,000 have been ploughed back into 
property. If this sort of thing keeps 
up the common stock may be expected 
to go on a dividend basis within a rea- 
sonably short time, with prospects of 
enjoying a more or less permanent 
rate. 

** * 
ERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS com- 
mon showed earnings of nearly $8 

a share in 1919. It is estimated that 
the company, which manufactures pre- 
pared roofings, building papers and 
felts, paints, varnishes, etc., will show 
a balance equal to about $20 a share for 
the 70,000 shares of common stock in 
the current year. 

* * * 


age OIL (of Delaware) is one of 
the newer, low-priced oil stocks 
which appears to have been floated for 
business and not for stock market pur- 
poses. In addition to owning a quarter 
interest in the $50,000,000 Union Oil 
Company of California, the new com- 
pany holds 99 per cent. of the $3,500,000 
capital stock of the Columbia Oil Pro- 
ducing Company, operating in Southern 
California, and will eventually acquire 
through exchange of stock all of the 
300,000 outstanding shares of the Com- 
monwealth Petroleum Corporation. 
When the Commonwealth Petroleum 
Corporation was organized a year or 
so ago it was hailed as the first oil 
producing company formed with Stand- 
ard. Oil interests since the dissolution 
of the old Standard Oil combination in 
1912. Among the group which formed 
this corporation were such men as P. 
A. Rockefeller, Charles H. Sabin and 
Henry Lockhart, Jr. The Common- 
wealth, unlike the old-line Standard Oil 
companies, which are for the most part 
refining, pipe-line and marketing con- 
cerns, has been built up as a producing 
company, with holdings in California, 
Wyoming, West Virginia, and Texas. 
Its policy has been the acquirement by 
purchase or lease of carefully selected 
lands—developed or undeveloped—but 
te be aggressively developed as circum- 
stances indicate. The Union Oil Com- 
pany of Delaware was formed by the 
same group that backed the Common- 
wealth. Although its charter permits 
it to engage in the oil business, the 
Delaware concern is mainly a holding 
company which brings together all the 
properties and operating subsidiaries. 
The Union Oil Co. of Delaware has on 
its directorate such prominent business 
and banking giants as G. W. McGarrah, 
S. M. Vauclain, and Charles Hayden. 
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Estimated Earning 
Power of Railroads 
Under the 
TransportationAct of 1920 


A booklet containing the text of 
the Transportation Act of 1920— 
as the New Railroad Law is of- 
ficially known—is now ready for 
distribution. It also contains a 
digest, interpreting various pro- 
visions of the act and tables show- 
ing the estimated earning power 
of the railroads under the new 
law. 
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The Royal Road to Riches 


SUCCESS comes to those who want it! And only to those. The chief thing is wanting it enough. 
What looks like LUCK is ninety times out of every hundred the result of just plain im cuaating. En: 
others never bought a man a single meal. The ple rule for success is rule of common 
sense. Take a little inventory of yourself and then go to work. Worrying about the future only 
means that you are afraid to meet it. Fear only comes from + _— the right road and 
you can walk on it undisturbed. You can find the right road by readi 
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If Rip Van Winkle Had Been A Wise Investor, 


he might have awakened a richer, instead of a poorer man. 

But WISE INVESTORS are few. 

The average sleeping investor fares no better than poor 6ld Rip. “A 
sadder and a wiser man he wakes the morrow morn.” 

What are you going to do about your investments before commodity 
prices again turn downward? Which stocks will you keep; which sell? 

Why not consult our Investors’ Service Department? 


Summary and Opinion on one stock - - - - $3.00 
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EDWARD J. NALLY 


| etey-o J. NALLY is president of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
He arrived at that office not by pulling 
wires but by laying them all over these 
United States, with the industry of a 
spider spinning a web; and finally by 
discarding wires altogether and shoot- 
ing messages through the air. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1859, he has 
been improving and broadening human 
communication practically ever since. 
His first job was as messenger boy of 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in St. Louis. He was the only 
“all night” messenger boy in the city, 
and because he did not sleep on the 
job, he was made office boy for Colonel 
Clowry, then General Superintendent 
of the Western Union. He next became 
assistant to one of the Western Union 
superintendents, and in 1890 he was 
made assistant general superintendent 
for the Postal Telegraph Cable Com- 
pany. Two years later he dropped the 
“assistant,” becoming general superin- 
tendent, with jurisdiction over the lines 
and offices in twenty-two states. In 
1906, always going up, he became a 
vice-president and then the general 
manager and director of the entire 
company. 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company wanted the best men they 
could get; so, in 1913, Nally forsook 
the old communication by wire and 
became vice-president and _ general 
manager of the new wireless. 





It was about this time that he began 
to dream about his life goal, namely, 
a service that should link every part 
of the world with waves of electricity, 
to fling across space in the tiny frac- 
tion of a second and come unerringly 
to rest at their destined stations over 
desert, mountain and sea. 

Because his dream was clear to him 
and because he put hard work and 
driving purpose behind it, that dream 
has become a reality. 

When, last year, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America was organized, it took 
over the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company, and asked Edward J. Nally 
to become president of the new and 
larger company. And so the “all night” 
messenger boy of St. Louis is now the 
head of the largest organization of its 
kind in the world, a living proof of 
what steadfast purpose and hard work 
can do. 

In 1914, just before the outbreak of 
the World War, Mr. Nally developed 
the first trans-Atlantic wireless service 
between the United States and Europe, 
and in that same year he started a 
wireless service between California and 
Hawaii, later extending this to Japan. 
He organized, in 1917, the Pan-Ameri- 
cin Wireless Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, to connect Mexico, Central 
and South America with the rest of the 
world. And so forth—there is no. space 
to give the many developments and 
improvements that have resulted from 
this man’s activities. Suffice it to say 
that humanity is richer for the posses- 
sion of what he has done. 

Since busy men always have time for 
hobbies, Edward J. Nally collects books 
and prints dealing with the history of 
telegraphy. Of these he has a very fine 
collection, including a complete scrap 
book which formerly belonged to Pro- 
fessor Samuel F. B. Morse, on the in- 
vention of the telegraph. He is also 
interested in civic betterment, and 
since his interest means action, he has 
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helped to establish savings and invest- 
ment societies, libraries and reading 
and rest rooms for the workers of the 
companies with which he has been 
connected. 

Edward J. Nally’s explanation of his 
success is typical of himself, and it is 
worth careful reading. Here it is in 
his own words: 

“There is a foundation stone to each 
man’s success in business. In my per- 
sonal experience this is represented by 
the first of the familiar graces, Faith, 
and with it is coupled concentration of 
purpose and energy. 

“In the years of youth opportunity is 
a secondary consideration; confidence 
is the important thing. My start was 
inauspicious. I began as a messenger 
boy. But I held firmly the conviction 
of success, even then; and this confi- 
dence never left me. It is in Faith that 
courage is born. And thus is bred 
Hope, the energizer of work. Finally, 
out of work—constant, tireless, unre- 
mitting, is the fabric of achievement 
woven. 

Definite objectives must be sought, 
and perpetually striven for, one by one; 
with each attainment the compelling 
force for the next. Always, there must 
be a single aim, and concentration 
upon it. In commercial life this objec- 
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tive is usually the job higher up, and 
it is always waiting for the boy who 
has utilized his spare moments to 
acquire knowledge outside the pre- 
scribed limits of his own routine 
duties; to familiarize himself with 
details of work regarding which he is 
not compelled to be informed. 

“The boy who is paid fifty dollars a 
month and earns what he gets, and no 
more, is the boy who sticks in a fifty 
dollar position and is not advanced on 
the pay roll. On the other hand, the 
boy who draws only fifty dollars but 
works as if he were being paid eighty 
is invariably the one to be chosen for 
promotion to the eighty dollar place. 

“Jealousy of holidays and off-hours 
indicate in a boy the presence of the 
microbe of failure. The men who are 
given to signing petitions and round 
robins also betray the same defect. 
They petition for opportunities instead 
of making them. 

“If I would lay emphasis on one 
thing more than another, it would be 
obligation to duty—duty to one’s self 
and to those about him; and, in the 
simple words of the Good Book, ‘leav- 
ing nothing undone, and doing all 
things well, missing naught.’” 

Real stuff, and proved to the hilt by 
the career of the man who said it. 





Opportunities 


for Investors 


(Continued from page 70) 


The outstanding amount of Barrett 
Company 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock has been increased from 
$2,500,000 in 1915, to $7,811,400, so that 
average earnings as shown in the 
table have been computed on the basis 
of the average amount of preferred 
stock outstanding during the past eight 
years. Actual earnings in 1919 
amounted to 25.67 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, as compared with 
46.38 in 1918, when war profits were 
a factor in the business. The com- 
pany has no funded debt, and large 
earnings for a number of years past 
have banked up assets equal to more 
than $135 a share on the common stock, 
after allowing for the preferred at 
par. Barret Company preferred is a 
particularly attractive investment as 
the company, which manufactures 
roofing and road-building materials, is 
facing a period of great activity. 

The Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion is also engaged in the manufac- 
ture of prepared roofings and other 
building requisites, such as paints, 
varnishes and enamels. At the last 
recorded price of 90, the 7 per cent. 
cumulative first preferred stock yields 
78 per cent. The Certain-teed cor- 
poration was organized in 1917, as a 
reorganization of the General Roofing 
Manufacturing Co., and it has de- 
veloped good earning power. Indica- 
tions are that 1920 will be its high 
record year. In 1919, nearly 28 per 
cent. was earned on the $3,225,000 first 
preferred stock, which is hedged about 
by very thorough protective pro- 
visions. 

There is no funded debt ahead of the 
$7,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
As is well known, the company is en- 
gaged in the profitable business of 
manufacturing shirts, collars, cuffs, 
handkerchiefs, etc. The table, show- 
ing an annual average of 34.71 per 
cent, earned on this stock during the 
past seven years tells only half the 
story. Last year earnings were equal 
to more than double this amount, or 
fully 73.62 per cent. At the close of 
1919 the company had net working 
capital of $11,765,323. In the poorest 


recent year—1914—the preferred divi- 
dend was earned more than two and 
one-half times over. At its present 
price, to yield nearly 7 per cent., Cluett- 
Peabody preferred is a bargain. 

The $30,000,000 7 per cent. notes 
recently issued by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. have not appreciably weakened the 
investment position of the $39,000,000 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
as earnings have for the past five years 
been running at a rate sufficient to 
allow for the interest on the notes and 
still show preferred dividends earned 
four or five times over. Goodrich, at 
a price to yield about 7% per cent., 
may be set down as a good business 
man’s investment. The automobile 
business may pass the peak of produc- 
tion and wane, but the tire producer 
will likely have to meet an increasing 
demand for his goods for years to 
come. 

International Nickel 6 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock is a very 
strongly secured issue. There is only 
about $9,000,000 outstanding, and earn- 
ings for the past ten years have 
averaged more than 73 per cent. an- 
rually, or more than twelve times divi- 
dend requirements. There is no good 
reason why it should not sell on a 6 
per cent. basis. 

Pressed Steel Car 7 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred is also in a very 
strong position, as the company has 
practically no funded debt outstanding, 
and net tangible assets, after allow- 
ance for the $12,500,000 preferred at 
par, are equal to more than 200 per 
cent. on the $12,500,000 common stock. 
Some sort of a recapitalization plan 
seems to be in store for this company, 
and, as there is no provision for the 
retirement of the preferred at a fixed 
price, this issue will have to be given 
first place in any new financial align- 
ment. Valuable stock rights are prob- 
able in such an event. 

e 

What would the business of a circus 
amount to without its advance men 
and its advertising. As one of the 
old showmen said, “A show which ain’t 
billed, and gum-shoes into town, don’t 
get horsefeed.” Moral: Advertise. 
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Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 66) 


interests of America. Profits made 
and being made by the Woolen Goods 
Trust (The American Woolen Com- 


pany), by leading shoe manufacturers, 


by large cotton mills, by steel com- 
panies, by tobacco companies, by oil 
companies have been beyond all pre- 
cedent at the very time that millions 
and millions of bread-winners have 
been sweating blood in painful efforts 
to make ends meet. The deluge of 
“stock dividends” is significant of 
what has been happening. 

Let American manufacturers, Amer- 
ican distributors, American merchants, 
American industries of every nature 
face the situation squarely and realize 
that there can be no permanent sta- 
bility or prosperity in this country 
until profiteering has been eradicated 
and the cost of living brought down to 
bearable levels. Squeezing the public 
fascinates many business men as a 
shortcut to fortune. But it is a game 
that doesn’t last, a game that is not 
only morally unsound, but unprofitable 
in the end from the dollars-and-cents’ 
point of view. Business cannot hope 
to “get away from murder” without in- 
viting murder in return. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that greater sanity will hereafter pre- 
vail among all classes, among capital 
as well as labor, and that we shall be 
able to work things out with less strife 
and bitterness and demoralization than 
have prevailed during the last two 
years. 

General trade keeps up remarkably 
well. Opposition to high prices is be- 
coming a little more pronounced, but 
the inefficiency of labor is such that 
the country’s total output of merchan- 
dise is kept below normal, with the 
consequence that there is still acute 
scarcity of many goods. 

Bankers, notwithstanding the re- 
newed high rates for money, are a 
little more hopeful that serious de- 
rangement of business through the 
enforced withdrawal of credit can be 
avoided for quite some time to come. 
They still adhere to their strongly- 
rooted conviction, however, that unless 
there is greater production per unit 
of labor and a consequent easement in 
prices, a jolt will be inevitable sooner 
or later. 


Press and Readers’ 


Comments 





SUBSCRIBES FOR OTHERS 


Enclosed find check for which please 
enter subscription for one year to 
“Forbes” for each of the five names 
herewith. I very much wish that it 
were in my power to put it into the 
hands of every business man in the 
United States. 

H. R. FITZGERALD, president, 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 
Danville, Va. 

* * * 
HELPFUL 


“Forbes,” besides being exceedingly 
interesting, has, because of its many 
helping suggestions to young men, 
been of material help to me. 

ALLEN C. SWENKEN. 
New York. 
* * * 
FROM JAPAN 

I have taken your magazine for ‘a 
number of years and wish to take this 
opportunity to say that I always look 
forward to the pleasure of receiving 


“Forbes.” It is most excellent read- 
ing. 
THEODORE MAUS. 
Kobe, Japan. 
*_ * * 
APPRECIATED 


Herewith three perfectly good “bucks” 
for “Men Who Are Making America,” 
the best book that I have had on busi- 
ness for some time. If you will appre- 
ciate the money as much as I appre- 
ciate the contents of this book we are 
mutually satisfied. 

HUGH H. GALLARNEAU. 
Janesville, Wis. 
*“* * 
WANTS MORE “KEYS” 

I enclose herewith my check for $2 
for “Keys to Success.” I find the sub- 
jects treated therein to be of a very 
high order and delightfully inspira- 
tional. 

I am a subscriber to “Forbes” and 
trust that the inspirational articles by 
Mr. Forbes will eventually find their 
way into book form. I shall appre- 
ciate it very much if you will place my 
name on your list to be notified when 
similar books are published. 

L. C. EITZEN. 
New York. : 
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Matching the Growth 
of American Business 


IXTY-NINE years ago a group of merchants on the west side of lower New York organized a bank 
S and presented it to the neighborhood in which they operated. The Irving then, with its re- 
sources of $300,000, was a modest institution, built upon the simple lines of the time, demo- 
cratic, independent, based upon a definite intention of service. And now the same institution, 
with resources of more than $280,000,000, again presents itself to the business world, still democratic, 
still independent, still with a mission of service, still retaining intimate and friendly contact with its 
customers, still expressing the spirit of the times. But times have changed. The commercial spirit 
of New York and America today differs greatly from that of the days when those west-side merchants 
recognized the need of a bank for their neighborhood. 


Then the service of the institution meant only a small section of lower New York: now it means the 
world. The Irving of 1851 could mark the limits of its activities within a few blocks of the estab- 
lishment in which its operations were housed. The Irving of 1920, through its long arm of service, 
reaches out to every corner of the earth into which the currents of commerce flow. The Irving of 
that day possessed only the facilities required by the needs of a simple neighborhood business. The 
Irving of today includes within its equipment every detail of a highly specialized banking service. 


ee the strength of this bank as it stands today has other roots than the single purpose of its founders. 
Its development was paralleled by that of ten other banking institutions similarly founded, 
similarly inspired, working along similar lines until, with the constant expansion of-their activities, a 
union of forces became the obvious thing. In this way and at different times the New York National 
Exchange Bank, the Mercantile National Bank, the National Nassau Bank and now finally the Irving 
Trust Company have joined the Irving National the more effectively to carry out their purpose. 


For over twelve years a close working arrangement has existed between the two Irvings—the Bank 
and the Trust Company. One has developed along the lines prescribed for national banks. The 
other, with wider powers under the state law, developed in addition personal and corporate trust 
functions, and added to its operations through successive mergers the Flatbush Trust Company, the 
Aetna National Bank, the Commercial National Bank of Long Island City, the Market and Fulton 
National Bank, the Sherman National Bank and the National City Bank of Brooklyn, each of these 
retaining its own organization and location for district office operations. 


ND now the merging of the Trust Company into the enlarged institution of today enables it, under 

the present Federal law, to exercise for the greater benefit of its customers all of the former 

facilities of both Bank and Trust Company. Thus the Irving’s development as a clearing house of 
commerce is further advanced. 


During this period of nearly three-quarters of a centu:y, development within the financial institutions 
which constitute the new Irving has fully kept pace with the development of the business they have 
served. Step by step—side by side—business and banking—growth in the one has been paralleled by 
corresponding g1owth in the other until now commerce, world-size and complex as it has become, 
finds itself supplemented and served at every point at home and abroad by the banking facilities 
which business judgment has provided. 
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‘Aladdin Houses Are Better Adapted For Our Purpose’ 


—Hamilton-Carhartt Cotton Mills 


Aladdin quickly solves the housing problems of large industrial plants. In the following letter from the 
Hamilton-Carhartt Cotton Mills, is discernible evidence of Aladdin’s mastery of industrial housing. 


The Aladdin Company, Bay City, Michigan 


Gentlemen: We are in receipt of your favor of February 
7th, and will say in reply that we will be very glad for you 
to use our name in any character of advertising your houses 
that you see fit, as we have done a good deal of adver- 
tising for you free of charge, and I have personally put 
a number of mills in touch with your concern, who if they 
have not, very likely will in the near future take up with 
you the matter of industrial housing for their operatives. 





Houses your men well and quickly. 

Saves 18% of the cost of lumber. 

Saves 30% of the labor cost. 

Reduces the skilled labor required. 
Guarantees complete shipment of material. 


It has been a great thing for us, being able to purchase these Carries material for 1000 houses in stock 

houses, as we were in bad shape for house room for our em- : : y 

ployees, and it was almost an impossibility to have cottages Ships from the nearest timber region. 

erected locally at a cost that the mill could afford, besides 

your houses being very much better adapted for our purpose fini F : 

than any we would have built for ourselves. Quotes de nite prices on any order from one house up to a city of 
3000, including churches, schools, offices, water and sewage systems, 


Y trul : : : 
: ours bn HENDERSON, electric plants, street and house lights, heating plants, street parks, 


ies adidas aothen: dn trees, lawns, etc., complete. 
Hamilton-Carhartt Cotton Mills, P - 
Detroit, Michigan. Write, wire or phone for Aladdin catalog, No. 1957 


Bay City, Michigan 
Offices and Wilmington, North Carolina 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Mills at tau mee 
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As sure as you 


are a foot high 


you will like this 
Camel Turkish and 
Domestic blend! 





















OU will prefer Camels smooth, delightful blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos to 
either kind smoked straight! It gives you an en- 
tirely new idea of cigarette enjoyment. 


















Camels never tire your taste no matter how liber- 
ally you smoke. They are always appetizing—and 
satisfying, because they have a desirable mellow body. 


Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor 
unpleasant cigaretty odor. In fact, every angle you 
get on Camels is so different from any other cigarette 
that you will be won as you were never won before! 


That’s why we say frankly—compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! We 
know the answer! 








Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 
20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 









